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OBSOLETE ENGLISH GAMES. 


Barleybrake-—Dr. Johnson in his dic- 
tionary calls this ‘a kind of rural play,” 
and from Sidney’s ‘ Arcadia,’ where it is 
fully described in Book I. last eclogue, he 
quotes these lines :— 

By neighbours prais’d, she went abroad thereby 

At barleybrakes her sweet feet to try. 

It was played by six persons, three of each 
sex, coupled by lot. A piece of ground was 
divided into three compartments, of which 
the middle was called Hell. The couple in 
this division had to catch the others advanc- 
ing from the two sides; the last couple 
caught were said to be in Hell, and then the 
game ended. The difficulty was in_ the 
catching ; for the first couple in the middle 
compartment could not separate before they 
had caught the other two couples, who might 
drop hands when hard pressed. In Thomas 
Morley’s first book of ballads (1595) there 
is one of which the last verse is :— 

Fie then, why sit we musing, 

Youth’s sweet delight refusing ? 

Say, dainty nymphs, and speak, 

Shall we play barleybrake ? 

In Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘ The Captain,’ 
V. iv., acted at Court in 1613, Frederick 


reads a note telling him to come to Signor 
Angelo’s, where Piso and Lelia “ are to be 
married, and we not far behind,’ and 


exclaims :— . 
Would I had time 
To wonder at the last couple in Hell ! 

There is a long descriptive poem of 
*‘ Barleybrake’ in a pamphlet under ‘that 
title, written by W. N., gent., in 1607, 
quoted at p. 311 of vol. i. of Drake’s ‘ Shak- 
speare and his Time.’ 

Burton in part ii. sec. ii. numb. iv. of 
‘The Anatomy of Melancholy ’ (1621) says : 

“The ordinary recreations in winter are cards, 
dice, and shovelboard, and let the people play at 
ball and barleybrakes.” 

In Ben Jonson’s ‘ Sad Shepherd,’ I. ii. (1635), 
Clarion suggests. that the Shepherd who 
“would wrestle should do so with a lass, and give 
her a new garment, after a course of barleybrake.” 

Sir John Suckling (1646) describes the 
game in a poem of three stanzas. The first 
stanza opens thus :— 

Love, Reason, Hate, did once bespeak 

Three mates, to play at Barleybrake. 

Love, Folly took : and Reason, Fancy : 

And Hate consorts with Pride. So they! 
Love coupled last: and so it fell 

That Love and Folly were in Hell. 

See ‘Jonson Anthology,’ edited by Prof. 
Arber. 

Herrick in 1648 has a poem on ‘ Barley- 
brake ; or, Last in Hell’ :— 

We two are last in Hell; what may we feare 
To be tormented, or kept Pris’ners here ? 
Alas! if raga of plagues the worst, 
We'll wish in Hell we had been last or first. 
The forfeits evidently were kisses. 

In the third act of ‘The Royal Shep- 
herdess’’ (1669), by Thomas Shadwell, Poet 
Laureate, there is a song commencing :— 
Thus all our life long we are frolick or gay, 

And instead of Court revels, we merrily play 

At Trap, and at Keels, and at Balibreakum, 

At Goff and at Stoolball, and when we have done 
To each pretty lass we give a green gown. 

Basset is called in Johnson’s dictionary 
“a game of cards, invented at Venice.” It 
was popular in the seventeenth century. 
Evelyn mentions in his diary having seen 
Charles IL. on Sunday evening, 25 Jan., 
1685, sitting in the gallery at Whitehall, 
“whilst about 20 of the greate courtiers, 
and other dissolute persons were at Basset, 
round a large table, a bank of at least 2,000I. 
in gold before them.” Macaulay refers to 
it in his ‘ History of England,’ vol. i. p. 431. 
Evelyn also notes that, on the flight of 
James II., King William and Queen Anne, 
on 13 Feb., 1689, “came to Whitehall she 
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laughing and jolly, and within a night or 


two sate down to play at Basset, as the. 


Queen her predecessor used to do.” In 
Addison’s Spectator, No. 323, 11 March, 
1712, the young lady enters in her diary 
‘From 6 to 11 at Basset ; never set again 
on the ace of diamonds.” 

Nicholas Rowe, who died in 1718, writes : 
Some dress, some dance, some play, not to forget 
Your paquet parties and your dear Basset. 

Pope in his Town Eclogue entitled ‘The 
Basset Table’ has these lines :-— 

But of what marble must that breast be form’d 
To gaze on Basset, and remain unwarm’d ; 

and again :— 

But who the bow! or rattling dice compares 
To Basset’s heavenly joys and pleasing cares? 

Gleek, a game played by three persons 
with forty-four cards, is described in * Wit’s 
Interpreter ’ by Cotgrave (1685), from which 
extracts are given in Nares’s ‘Glossary.’ 
The cards had nicknames. The ace of 
trumps was Tid; the knave, Tom. Strutt, 
in the introduction to ‘Sports and Pastimes 
of England,’ remarks that Forest, speaking 
of Catherine of Arragon, says that when she 
was young she was given “to pastyme at 
tables, tick-tacke, or gleeke.”’ 

At 88. ii. 148 a correspondent writes :— 

“In Mr. Froude’s ‘Divorce of Catherine of 
Aragon’ (p. 443) I read, ‘of John Kite, Bishop of 
Carlisle, little is known, save that Sir William 
—_* said he used to play ‘penny gleek ” with 

um. 

Gleek is twice alluded to by Shakspeare : 
in ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ IIT. i., 
more the pity that some honest 
neighbours will not make them friends. 
Nay, I can gleek upon occasion”; and in 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ IV. v., “*No money, 
on my faith ; but the gleek.”’ 

From a passage in Greene’s ‘ Tu Quoque * 
(1599) the game seems to have been popular : 

“Come, gentlemen, what’s your game? Why, 

gleek, that’s Pig only game: gleek let it be, for I 
am persuaded I shall gleek some of you: twelve 
pence gleek ?” 
In Ben Jonson’s ‘ The Devil is an Ass,’ V. ii., 
written in 1614, there is a reference to this 
game: ‘When you please, sir, | am for 
threepenny gleek your man”; and in his 
‘Staple of News,’ at close of the fourth act, 
‘© \ mournival of protests, or a gleek at 
least.” A mournival was four cards of a 
sort, as four aces; a gleek was three cards 
of a sort, as three kings. 

In the old play ‘ Albumazar’ there is the 
expression gleek of marriages”: three 
couples to be married on the same day. 

In the ‘ Verney Memoirs,’ vol. i. p. 438, 


| Susan Alport writes to Lady Verney in 


Paris, on 21 July, 1648, asking her to execute 
a commission for her 
‘as far as 30 shillings will goe, so much I will 
bestow on gloves; ye money I use to loose att 
gleeke ”; 
and in the same ‘ Memoirs,’ vol. ii. p. 245, 
Mrs. Isham writes in June, 1665 :— 

“Lady Sherard with myself hath beaten one 
Lady Beamon out of the pitt at_ha-penny gleeke : 


You may think how itt wearied me to play this. 


small game.” 


Mumchance.—Halliwell in his ‘ Dictionary 
of Archaic Words’ calls it 


‘an old game mentioned in Cotgrave ; according to. 


some writers, silence was an indispensable re- 


quisite, and in Devon a silent stupid person is. 


called a mumchance. 
‘The Imperial Dict.’ terms it “a game of 
hazard with cards or dice.” 

There are references to it in Dekker’s 
‘Belman of London’ (1608), ‘‘ Cardes are 
feteht, and mumechance or decoy is the 
game”; and in Alexander Brome’s ‘ Jovial 
Crew’ (1652), “I ha’ known him ery, when 
he has lost but three shillings at mum- 
chance.” 

In Cavendish’s ‘ Life of Wolsey,’ vol. i. 
p- 52, a banquet is given at the Cardinal's 
house in honour of Henry VIII., when a 
party of strangers, supposed to be noblemen 
from France, are introduced by the Lord 
Chamberlain, who informs the King that 
they, 


“having understanding of this triumphant banquet,. 


where are assembled such a number of excellent 


fair dames, could do no less but to repair hither to. 


view as well their incomparable beauty as for to 


accompany them at Mumchance, and then after: 


to dance with them.” 

New Cut.—In Nares’s ‘ Glossary’ this is 
described as “a sort of game with cards ” ; 
and in the play of ‘A Woman killed by Kind- 
ness,’ by Heywood (1617), one of the cha- 
racters says 

“You are best at New-Cut, Wife, You’ll play at 
that; If you play at New cut, I’m the soonest 
hitter of any here for a wager.” 

Ombre.—This game of cards is supposed 
to have been brought into England by 
Catherine of Portugal, Queen of Charles II. 
Halliwell in his ‘ Dictionary,’ quoting from 
‘The Complete Gamester,’ ed. 1721, says :— 

** Three only can play, to whom are dealt 9 cards 
apiece, so that discarding the eights, nines, and 
tens, there will remain 13 cards in the stock, there 
is no trump, but what the player pleases; the 
tirst hand has the liberty to play or pass, after him 
the second, 

Wycherley in ‘The Gentleman Dancing 
Master,’ I. i., acted in 1671, mentions among 
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the characteristics of an ill-bred man that 

“he can’t play at hombre.’ See also 

Wycherley’s ‘Country Wife,’ II. i, and 

‘The Plain Dealer ’ (1674), II. i. 

In ‘ Hudibras,’ Part III. canto i. (1668), 
we have at lines 1006-8 :— 

Love your loves with A’s and B's, 
For these at Beste and L’umbre woo, 
And play for love and money too. 

Addison in No. 105 of The Spectator, 
20 June, 1711, writes :— 

‘Many a pretty gentleman’s knowledge lies all 
within the verge of the Court, and if the sphere of 
his observations is a little larger than ordinary, he 
will — enter into all the incidents, turns, and 
revolutions in a game of Ombre.” 

In The Spectator, No. 140, 10 Aug., 1711. 

Steele writes :— 

“T have observed Ladies, gentle, good-humoured, 
and the very pink of good breeding, who as soon as 
the Ombre table is called for, and set down to their 
business, are immediately transmigrated into the 
veriest wasps in Nature.’ 

Addison in No. 435 of The Spectator, 18 July, 

1712, observes :— 

* Ladies of Fashion, when they made any parties 
of diversion, instead of entertaining themselves at 
Ombre, would wrestle and pitch the bar for a whole 
afternoon together.” 

Pope in ‘The Rape of the Lock’ alludes 
frequently to the game. In canto i. ll. 55, 
56, we find :— 

Her joy in _— chariots, when alive, 
And love of ombre, after death survive. 

In canto iii. ll. 25-7, the poet writes :-— 
Belinda now, whom thirst of fame invites, 
Burns to encounter two adventurous knights, 
At ombre singly to decide their doom. 

In the following seventy lines the game is 

described, with its technical names for 

important cards: Matador, Spadillio, Manil- 
lio, Basto. 

Prior has a poem ‘Upon playing at 
Ombre with Two Ladies’; and Gay in 
1720 in ‘ The Tea-Table: a Town Eclogue,’ 
puts these lines into the mouth of Doris :— 

Since I was last so blest, my dear, she said, 

Sure ’tis an age! They sate; the hour was set, 

And all again that night at ombre met. 

James WaTSON. 


(To be concluded.) 


Folkestone. 


BRITISH NAMES: THEIR 
INTERPRETATION. 

(See ante, p. 101.) 

Isca and related Names.—It will be con- 
venient to consider next some other river- 
names, and to begin with those connected 
with the Celtic words for water, Gaelic 


EARLY 


uisge, and Welsh dobur, its earliest form.. 
These, as will be seen below, I have treated 
as variants—that is, as derived from the- 
same root. As the frequent repetition of 
the same river-name suggests that such a 
name is an appellative—generic, not specific: 
—signifying water, and as we found that 
several river-names involve the root vad or: 
wat of this signification, so we might expect 
that a large number of river-names would 
involve the root of the Celtic word for water: 
(uisge) ; and such is the conclusion to which 
an examination of many river-names leads. 
The root appears in a great variety of forms,. 
as in Sequana, ancient name of the Seine ; 
Esk, the Isca Silurum of the Romans; in 
Segontium, ancient name of Carnarvon ; 
Abersoch (Carnarvonshire); in the river- 
name Sowe (Warwickshire and elsewhere), 
where the g has disappeared; in Esk in 
Seotland; in Sena, ancient name of the 
Shannon, and Suir in Ireland; and appa-. 
rently in the river-names Sabrina and 
Sombre, the former the ancient name of the- 
Severn. Further, it is, I think, the root 
involved in the names Biscay, Gascony 
(Vascones of the Romans), and Euskarian 
the last the name by which the Basque 
people call themselves, given to them pro- 
bably from without and not indigenous,. 
as in other cases. 

Now, by comparing the above names with 
each other, it will be seen that they can all 
be derived from a common primitive root 
svac, which by transposition of the letters. 
might easily be transformed into some such 
form as vasc, yielding ultimately that seen 
in uisge (Gaelic for water), in Esk, and 
Biscay ; while by suppression of the v in 
svac we get Segontium, Sowe, &e. Cf. for 
suppression of v English son with Greek 
huios and Latin fi-lius, Gaelic cethir with 
Latin quatuor. Once more, by changing 
the s in our postulated root into h we get 
the form hvac or vac, or by transposition acv. 
The Welsh word for water (dobur) seems to 
be thus derived, that is, from such a form 
as vac, do being a very common Celtic prefix, 
r a formative element, the guttural dis- 
appearing, and the v provected into a b. 
The original form of the word would there- 
fore be something like do-vacr. The ancient 
name of Worcester (Vigorn), now repre- 
sented by the first syllable, seems to confirm 
this; and it is in the same way that such 
names as Yarrow, Aeron (in Wales) and 
Barrow (in Ireland and Britain), where 6- 
represents an original v, are most easil; 
explained, that is, by the loss of a g before. 
the r. In passing we may note that Vigorn, 
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water-place, is comparable with English 
Eyton, Eaton, Eton, or water town. In the 
‘same manner in the names Sena and Suir 
we have the loss of the guttural; while in 
Sombre and Sabrina it has apparently 
passed into alabial. As to the force of the 
r in such names as these and that of the 
Humber, it may denote plurality or fullness ; 


while in other cases, as do-bur, it may be 
for original s, the sign of the nominative 
ease. The recurring river-name Stour seems 
to be from a previous Sour, passing into Stour, | 
t being euphonic; or, less probably, the 
st may be a modification of the d in Welsh 
dour or dwr. As another name from the 
same root, we may also perhaps mention 
the Swale in Yorkshire, standing for Swigel. 
Nor must we omit to note that the English 
word sea may be from this same root svac, 
and therefore allied to Esk, Sowe, &c., and 
I think also to the Greek 0k-eanos. 

Lastly, the recurring river-name Avon 
(Abona of the Romans) seems to belong to 
this root, being from the form acv above 
mentioned, yielding ap by the labialization 
of thee. Cf. Greek hippos and Latin equus. 
It is in fact the same word as Latin aqua, 
Norse oeg, Sanskrit apa, whence Penjaub, 
the region of the five rivers. 

Now the question here arises—and I put 
it with some diffidence—Are the two roots 
vat and vac distinct from each other, or 
really only different forms of the same root ? 
I am disposed to think that the latter is tho 
ease, the change implied of a dental for a 
guttural being not of infrequent occurrence, 
as may be seen by comparing Welsh brattiau 
with English breeks, W. ffrwd with ge 
brook. But if they are the same, how are 
we to account for the coexistence in the | 
‘same language of words derived from either | 
form, as, for example, Norse vand and oeg, | 
of the same meaning? The answer is, 
By the fusion of two peoples, one using the | 
one form of the word, and the other the | 
other form. For instance, if in Norway | 
there were first a people who used the form | 
‘seen in oeg, and these were afterwards mixed | 
with a people who used that seen in vand, | 
we might thus account for the phenomenon 
—that is, by overlapping. 

The original form of the root for water 
was (s)vact, which was assimilated in some 
cases to vace, and in others to vatt. 
septem is Gaelic secht, so L. Neptunus is 
G. Nechtan, the former part of which is 


As Latin 


borative instance is, I think, Vectis (Isle 
of Wight), which meant, therefore, island. 
The meaning of the root vact was almost cer- 
tainly either smooth or soluble, the opposite 
of solid. 

What is put forward above is that Gaelic 
uisge, Welsh dwr, and Latin aqua are 
derived from the same primitive root svac, 
the s representing the breathing, which in 
some cases eventually disappeared, as in 
aqua, oeg ; and again, that it is not impro- 
bable that this root is a variety of that seen 
in Teutonic water and Greek hudor. It 
seems not improbable for the reason that 


it is not likely that the ordinary word for 


water should be different in such nearly 
allied languages as, for instance, Greek and 
Latin. But if here I have gone astray, I 
still regard it as almost certain, from the 
proximity to each other of Celts and Latins, 
that Celtic uisge and Latin aqua are the same 
word. For what is the alternative to this ? 
That the Celtic settlers in Britain adopted 
the word from their non-Aryan predecessors, 
which is not likely. It seems, therefore, 
that the word uisge is Aryan, and not an 
Iberian or other non-Aryan word. 
J. Parry. 


For twenty-one years I have believed that 
there is an element common to Keltic and 
to Baskish. Certain problems ought to be 
worked out on the hypothesis that the belief 
may be not unfounded. Mr. Parry may 
know, or be glad to learn, that the Basks 
turned Latin vena into mena, in the sense 
of mine. or vein of metal (and have shortened 
it into mea) in support of his assertion that 
“original v passes frequently into m.” This 
is because the Basks turn v into 6. They 
also say emon in the west of Baskland, and 
eman in the east, hereby again confirming 
his phonetic observations. 

E. 8. Dopagson. 


CHERTSEY MONUMENTAL 
INSCRIPTIONS. 
(See ante, pp. 43, 203.) 


15. Near this Spot lies inter’d | the Body of the 
late | Mrs. Ann Rowe | who departed this life 
Nov' 18th, 1783 | Aged 65 years | Also Mrs. Mar 
Gordon | who — this life June Ist, 1781 
Aged 81 years. | ing both the Daughters of | Capt. 
Thomas Goddard | of the Army | late of Swindon 
in Wiltshire, this | Tablet is erected by the desire 
of | Samuel Goddard, Esq" | of the Royal Navy, 


seen in Norse Nidd, in the name Ken-Neth | their Nephew. 


(son of Neth or Nidd), and probably in 
that of Macbeth. This seems to prove the 


16. [On a brass :] Miss Susannah Meere, late of 
— died 22 July, 1882 | Having by her will 
queathed to the Churchwardens in trust for the 


identity of vac and vat. Another corro- Poor | The proceeds of her personal estate, which 


| 
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realized £1597 . 19.7 sterling | This was invested 
in £1860. 6. 9 24 per cent. Annuities ; | The interest 
on which is distributed in Bread and Coal, amongst 
| The deserving poor of the parish, Eg and at 
Christmas. | This Memorial was erecie by sub- 
scription 1890. | C. E. Pattenden, LL.D., Vicar | 
W. A. Herring, G. Wheeler, Churchwardens. 

17. In Memory of | Edward Murdoch | Surgeon, 
ob: Aug* | 24th, 1754. Aut. 54. 

Arms: [Argent. a fesse chequy azure and 
of the field; over all] two crows sable, 
pendent, on an arrow fesseways ppr. 


18. Here Lieth the body of | Elizabeth the wife 
of | Iohn Merlott, Esq" | who Departed this life 
July y* 15th, 1711 | Aged 39 years. | Also the afores* 
| ohn Merlott, Esq’ | who Died june y® 9th, 1782 | 
Aged 78 

[On tablet immediately underneath :] Likewise 
the following Children | of the above men* Iohn 
and Eliz: | Merlott, viz. | Two Iohns and one Tho’. 


Infants. 

Sarah ¢ Sept. 6, 1720 23. 
Will: Obit : March 28, 1726 > : 25. 
Eliz: Feb. 3d, 1732 38. 


Abra™ Obit: June 15th, 1741. Alt: 34. 
Arms: Three mullets, impaling a lion 
rampant. 


19. Sacred to the Memory of | Richard Clark, 
Esy', Chamberlain of London | who was_ born 
23d March, 1739, and died 16th January, 1881. | And 
ot Margaret his wife | Daughter of John Pistor, 
Esy., of Walthamstow, Essex. | She was born 
22nd August, 1744, and died 10th May, 1828. | 
** Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord.” | In 
memory also of their eldest son | Richard Hender- 
son Clark, Esq'? | Barrister-at-Law | Who was born 
the 24th of May, 1780 | And died the 16th of Feb- 
ruary, 1839. 

Arms: Argent, on a bend gules, between 
three pellets sable, as many swans ppr.; a 
sinister canton azure charged with a demi- 
ram argent between three fleurs-de-lis or, 
impaling Azure, on a baker’s peal or three 
plates sable. Crest: a swan ppr. 


20. Sacred to the Memory of John Kirkpatrick 
Escott, Esy™ | of Ongar Hill in this Parish, 
who died the 16th of Feb" 1799 | A®tat. 71. | Like- 
wise are interred in the same Vault the Remains 
of | Mary Jane, youngest daughter of the above | 
Who departed this life at Tunbridge Wells | The 
12th of July, 1817, aged 21. | Also the Remains of | 
Deborah, widow of the above J. K. Escott, Esq? 
| who departed this life the 22d of April, | 1818, 
aged 61. 

21. Sacred to the Memory of | Mrs. Sarah Giles, 
who departed this life the 5th March, 1781 | aged 
62 years | and of Mr. William Giles, Husband of 
the above | who departed this life the 22d of 
August, 1797, aged 83 years. | Also of their children 

| William Giles, who departed this life the 25th of 
March, 1766|in the 17th year of his age | John 
Giles, who departed this life the 18th of May, 1814 
4 in the 6lst year of his age — Sarah Giles, who 

eparted this life the 7th of June, 1827 | in the 71st 
= of his age. | In testimony of their affectionate 

emembrance of the above | the surviving members 
of the family, Jacob and his sister Mary Giles | 
have caused this monument to be erected. | Also 


the above-named Jacob Giles | who departed this: 
life | on the 28rd of May, 1831, in the 70th year of 
his age. | Also the above-named Mary Giles, who. 
departed this life | on the 20th of December, 1841, 
in the 83d year of her age. 


On a tablet immediately below :— 


The above-named Mary Giles bequeathed by 
her Will to the Minister and | Churchwardens. 
Eight hundred pounds three pounds per centum 
Consolidated Bank | Annuities, upon Trust to lay 
out Twenty one pounds, part of the Dividends. 
thereof | in the purchase of Bread to be distributed 
amongst the Poor of this parish on | Saint Thomas’s 
day for ever: Two pounds of the Dividends also 
being left to the | Minister and Churchwardens for 
their trouble, and the remaining Pound for | them 
to bo these Tablets and the Family Vault in the 
Churchyard in repair. 

She also by a Codicil to her Will bequeathed to 
Henry Roake, Benjamin Tice | and William Ed- 
mead, her Executors, Three Thousand pounds 
Sterling Monies | Upon Trust to invest the same 
in the Government Funds and to stand pos | sessed 
of and to pay and distribute the Dividends arising. 
therefrom, after | deducting thereout their reason- 
able expenses, amongst so many of the Layard I 
People of and resident in the said parish, in suc 
sums and at such times, as | her said Executors. 
should think fit for ever. 

The sum of three hundred pounds Legacy Duty 
being paid, the Executors | invested the remaining 
sum of Two thousand seven hundred pounds: 
Sterling | in the Reduced Three pounds per Cent 
Bank Annuities, being the consideration | of Two: 
Thousand Nine Hundred and Forty six Pounds. 
Fifteen shillings. 

2. Sacred to the Memory | of | Charlotte | wife: 
of | Vice-Admiral Stirling | of | Woburn Farm 
who departed this life 31 March, 1825 | in the 62° 
year of her age. | Her Remains are interred in a 
Vault belonging | to her family in the Parish 
Church of | Grays, Oxfordshire. . 

23. Ina Vault in this Churchyard | are deposited 
the Mortal Remains of | the Reverend Charles: 
Pembroke, LL.B. | who departed this life on the 
17th day of June, 1828 | aged 35 years. | He united 
to the Classical erudition of an elegant | scholar 
the Christian Virtues and Scriptural | learning of a 
pious and enlightened Minister of | the Gospel. He: 
was born and all his days were spent | in this 
Parish, which he always regarded with the | most 
singular Attachment, and of which he was | during 
the last eleven years of his life the | officiating. 
Minister. The Parishioners, in grateful Remem- 
brance of his Affection for them, have | caused 
this Tablet to be erected to his Memory. ; “For I 
have not shunned to declare unto you | all the 
Counsel of God.” | Acts. Ch: 20th. v: 27th. — 

24. Sacred | to the Memory of | Henry Woods, 
Esq? | of Purcroft in this Parish | who died the 
xvth of January mpcccxxvui | aged LXIV years. | 
He was a kind and affectionate husband | A sincere 
Friend | Possessed of Great Talents, a Most Benevo- 
lent Disposition. | And his Moral and_ Religious: 
Character | So the whole course of his life | 
was unimpeachable. | Also | to the Memory of 
Sarah his wife | who died the 10th of July, 1833 | 


aged 61 years. 
5. VR. The City of London Imperial Volun- 


teers | C.V.L 


‘Dulce et decorum est 
mori.” | In Memory of the following Mem 


rs of 


all 
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the 3rd V.B. The East | Surrey Regiment, who 
joined the City Imperial Volunteers | Private 
Albert Edward Rowe, son of Richard James Rowe 

/and Jane his Wife, of this Parish. He died of 
enteric fever at | Pretoria on the 6th of October, 
1900, aged 23 years; and | Private George Edward 
Ives, son of Thomas Ives and Eli | zabeth his Wife, 
of this Parish. He was killed in action at | 
Diamond Hill, near Pretoria, on the 12th of June, 
1900, aged | 22 years, during The South African 
Campaign. | This Memorial is erected at_ the 
-expense of the Regimental Fund. | The Right 
Honourable Sir Alfred Newton, Bart., Lord Mayor 

| 1899-1900. 
Arms of the City of London. 

RvUvIGNY. 
Galway Cottage, Chertsey. 
(T’o be concluded.) 


THE Gypsy Lore Socrety.—In October, 
1887, Cot. W. F. Pripeavux inquired in 
your columns (7 8. iv. 289) whether any 
systematic attempt had been made to 
collect the songs and ballads current among 
the English Gypsies. The late Mr. W. J. 
IpBETSON replied, suggesting that an asso- 
ciation should be formed for the purpose 
of publishing Romani vocabularies, ballads, 
&e.; and the result was the foundation, by 
Mr. David MacRitchie, of the Gypsy Lore 
Society, which from 1888 to 1892 issued its 
valuable journal. The suspension of the 
Society, which was cosmopolitan in cha- 
racter, was regretted no less by the Romani 
Rais of Great Britain than by the large 
body of continental and American scholars 
who were interested in its aims. At the 
Hamburg Congress of Orientalists in 1902 
a Gesellschaft fiir Zigeunerforschung was 
formed, with the late Archduke Joseph of 
Austria for President, and Prof. Anton 
Herrmann as Secretary. This society issued 
gratis to its members several important 
works at irregular intervals, but it publishes 
no journal, nor has it attempted to replace 
its predecessor as the central organization 
for all Gypsy students and the repository 
of miscellaneous Romani knowledge. It 
has therefore been decided to revive the old 
Gypsy Lore Society, and a large measure of 
‘support, both literary and financial, has 
already been secured. The first number of 
the new series of the Journal will appear 
on July Ist, and I shall be glad to send a 
prospectus to any of your readers who are 
interested. R. A. Scotr MAcrFIE. 

6, Hope Place, Liverpool. 


CurRist’s Hospirat Sitr.—As was gene- 
rally anticipated, the excavations in con- 
nexion with the new Post Office buildings 
have brought to light interesting fragments 


of the erypt of the Greyfriars’ Church and 
the Roman Wall. The Star of 22 April 
was the first newspaper to take note of these 
important discoveries ; but generally it has 
not been realized by the press or the public 
that this was one of the most interesting 
excavations in London for very many years. 
The finds of coins, &e., will, it is supposed, 
be deposited in the Guildhall Museum; and 
ample record has, [ am informed, been made 
of everything of importance unearthed. 
The human remains have, as usual, been 
reinterred at Ilford. 

The earth excavated was carted to Black- 
friars Bridge, and there shot into barges 
to be taken down the river—a strange 
journey and end for what was almost sacred 
soil. 

Mr. E. B. 8. Shepherd’s paper ‘The 
Chureh of the Friars Minors in London,” 
read on 2 April, 1902, before the Royal 
Archeological Institute (published in the 
Journal, September, 1902), is, I venture to 
suggest, the most valuable contribution 
on the subject hitherto issued. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


** Brrcu’s.”’—It is pleasant in these days, 
when the effacement of well-known land- 
marks in the City proceeds apace, to be able 
to record that this famous confectioner’s 
still stands intact at 15, Cornhill, contriving 
moreover to preserve its peculiar, original 
characteristics. Pickaxe and shovel have 
indeed been busy in this particular quarter 
of late years, and the attack continues with 
unabated strength. Happily, Messrs. Ring 
& Brymer’s slim, five-storied house, so 
popularly known as “ Birch’s,” not only 
exhibits no signs of extinction, but its quaint 
shop windows, with their small, oddly 
fashioned panes surrounded by delicate 
borderings on the woodwork, are now in 
process of quite elaborate redecoration—a 
good omen, letus hope, of continued longevity. 
The painters would seem to find their task 
difficult, for, to my knowledge, they have 
been engaged upon that attractive frontage 
for weeks; the amount of scrubbing and 
scraping it has received must be remarkable. 
Some day, no doubt, it will assume quite a 
smart, rejuvenated appearance, and those 
ancient double doors, through which so 
many generations of customers must have 
passed, again swing as merrily as of old 
upon their hinges. Crecit CLARKE. 

Junior Atheneum Club. 


‘SOBRIQUETS AND NICKNAMES.’ — Mr. 
A. R. Frey’s useful little volume with this title 
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is rather bare in pseudonyms of the eigh- 
teenth century. It would be an excellent 
thing if the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ would assist 
in compiling a more adequate list. Here are 
.a few of the most familiar that I have jotted 
down from time to time :— 

Jemmy Twitcher=John, fourth Ear] of 
Sandwich. 

Malagrida= William, second Earl of Shel- 
burne. 

Tom Tilbury = Robert, first Earl of North- 
ington. 

Sir Bullface Doublefee=Fletcher Norton, 
first Baron Grantley. 

Squire Gawkey = Richard, first Earl 
Temple. 

Dr. Squintum= George Whitefield. 

Squinting Jack=John Wilkes. 

Bloomsbury Dick= Richard Rigby. 

Serjeant Circuit =Serjeant Whitaker. 

Cocking George=George Onslow. 

Squire Morgan=Henry Frederick, Duke 
-of Cumberland. 

Mungo=Jeremiah Dyson. 

The Cub=Charles James Fox. 

The Priest of Nature= David Williams. 

The Macaroni Parson=Dr. William Dodd 
and John Horne Tooke. 

Admiral Sternpost=Harry Paulet, sixth 
Duke of Bolton. 

Foul-weather Jack=Admiral Sir John 
Norris. 

Becky and Cowslip=Mrs. Wells. 

Perdita= Mrs. Robinson. 

Dally the Tall=Mrs. Grace Dalrymple 
Elliot, Elliott, or Eliot. The last form of 
the name is undoubtedly the best, as I have 
just found it in the inscription on her hus- 
band’s tomb. 

Miss Romp=Mrs. Jordan. 

The Bird of Paradise=Mrs. Mahon. 

The White Crow=Mrs. Corbyn. 

The White Swan=Mrs. Irvince. 

These are all very well known, but there 
must be dozens that are almost forgotten. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 
Fox Oak, Hersham, Surrey. 


“Wancun”: its Erymotocy. — This 
‘term is well knownin Canada. ‘ The Century 
Dictionary ’ defines it thus :— 

“ Wangun, a place for keeping small supplies or 
reserve stock; especially the chest in a lumber- 
‘camp containing clothing, shoes, tobacco, &¢., which 
are sold to the men.” 

Yet in Bartlett’s ‘ Dictionary of American- 
isms’ a wangun is said to be a boat used by 
lumbermen for carrying provisions, tools, 
&e. Neither dictionary gives any ety- 
mology, which is a pity, as directly we 
know the origin of the word we can under- 


stand how it came to have these two differ- 
ent senses. Wangun is abbreviated from 
the Montagnais Indian noun atawangan, 
which is from the verb atawan, to buy or 
sell. The Cree and Odjibwa Indians have 
a similar noun, atawdgan, which Lacombe, 
in his Cree dictionary, defines very neatly 
as “ce dont on se sert pour acheter ou pour 
vendre.” The connexion between the wangun 
box and the wangun boat is that both are 
used for trading purposes. 
Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


LEAD HIS OWN HORSE.”—I often hear 
this saying in application to home matters. 
The head of the house likes to “ lead his own 
horse’ to some extent in its affairs; and 
the stay-at-home man who prefers his own 
fireside to that in the ale-house likes to 
‘lead his own horse ’’=stay at home. And 
so on in other things domestic which do not 
trench upon the woman’s rights in the home 
domain. THos. RATCLIFFE. 


‘N.E.D!: A WronG REFERENCE.— In- 
accuracies are so rare in this great under- 
taking that it is perhaps worth noting 
even a small one. The Shakespearian quo- 
tation s.v. ‘ Eternal,’ A. 3. b, is represented 
as coming from ‘Macbeth.’ The correct 
reference is 1602, Shaks., ‘ Ham.,’ I. v.21. 

L. R. M. STRACHAN. 

Heidelberg, Germany. 


Oucries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


‘“ EVERY MAN HAS HIS PRICE.” — In its 
review on 15 March of Mr. W. H. Craig’s 
‘Life of Lord Chesterfield’ The Times 
observed :— 

‘**Sir Robert Walpole did not say, as Mr. Craig 
seems to or sa that every man has his price. He 
said something quite different and quite true— 
‘most of these men have their price,’ and he 
pointed to a group which did not include Chester- 
tield. ‘Neither money nor place,’ as Mr. Craig 
observes, ‘would buy Lord Chesterfield.’” 

And in a notice of ‘ The Irish Parliament, 
1775,’ on 12 April it repeated this statement, 
saying :— 

“ As we pointed out in a recent review, Walpole 
never said that ‘every’ man had his price; but, 
looking at the detailed list drawn up by Blaquiere, 
one is inclined to think that few members of the 
Trish Parliament of 1775 were not open to bribes.” 

But whence comes this certainty as to 
what Walpole said or did not say ? When, 
and in what circumstances, was first recorded 
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the phrase usually attributed to him? And 
what is the authority for the amended ver- 
sion ? POLITICIAN. 


{It may simplify matters to notice PoLrTicray’s 
last question first. Mr. E. Latham in his ‘ Famous 
Sayings and their Authors’ states, s.7. * Every man 
has his price’ :— 

* This saying is said to have originated from the 
following remark by Sir Robert Walpole (1676-1745) 
to Mr. Leveson: *You see with what zeal and 
vehemence those gentlemen oppose, and yet I know 
the price of every man in this house eacept three, 
and your brother [Lord —. is one of them.’ 
‘Flowery oratory he despised. He ascribed to the 
interested views of themselves or their relatives 
the declarations of pretended patriots, of whom he 
said A// thoxe men have their price’ (Coxe, ‘ Memoirs 
of Walpole,’ 1800, vol. iv. p. 369). ‘.4// those men, 
he said of “the patriots,” hare their price’ (Coxe, 
vol. i. p. 757; ‘Walpoliana,’ vol. i. p. 88; see * Dict. 
Nat. Biog.,’ vol. lix. p. 203). ‘ But in case it be a 
septennial parliament, will he not then probably 
accept the 500/. pension, if he be one of those men 
that has a price 7’ (Speech of Sir Robert Walpole, 
1734, Feb. 26; see vol. ii. p. 261 of Coxe.) ” 

The italics are not Mr. Latham’s. The reference 
to the ‘D.N.B.’ is to the account of Walpole con- 
tributed by Mr. I. 8. Leadam, who, in addition to 
Coxe, i. 757, and ‘ Walpoliana,’ refers to Hervey’s 
‘Memoirs,’ i. 242, for the statement that Walpole 
said, ‘* All those men have their price.” Mr. Leadam 
in the bibliography appended to his article states 
that ‘Walpoliana’ appeared without a date, and 
that Hervey’s ‘ Memoirs of the Reign of George II.’ 
were edited by Croker in 3 vols. in 1884. Coxe’s 
‘ Memoirs’ he gives as published in 1798 in 3 vols. 
Perhaps some correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ will say 
whether Coxe, ‘ Walpoliana,’ and Hervey agree in 
quoting the phrase as ‘* All those men have their 
price,” and state under what year Hervey cites the 
words, and if there is anything in ‘ Walpoliana’ to 
show that their occurrence in that work is earlier 
than Coxe’s use (in 1798 or 18002). Is Walpole’s 
remark to Mr. Leveson quoted from Coxe? and 
what is its date? It would seem as if it ought to 
be earlier than the 1734 reference, “if he be one of 
those men that has [sic] a price.” 

_Mr. Gurney Benham in ‘ Cassell’s Book of Quota- 
tions,’ p. 461, states that Horace Walpole, in a 
letter dated 26 Aug., 1785, said that the maxim that 
every man has his price was ascribed to Sir Robert 
“by his enemies.” What was the exact form of 
the saying in this letter’ 

Pouiticran will be interested in the reply to his 
previous question contained in a communication 
trom the late Tuomas KrersLake, of Bristol, which 
appeared at 6S. viii. 158. Mr. KeRsLAKE said that 
he had made the following extract from the par- 
liamentary debates in Bee, a weekly 
published in 1733-4, and edited by Eustace Budgell : 
“Tt is an old Maxim, that every Man has his Price, 
if you can but come up to it” (Sir W—m W—n, 
speech, Bee, vol. viii. p. 97). Mr. KeRsLakE added : 
“This seems to exonerate Sir Robert Walpole from 
the authorship on two grounds: first, that it was 
‘an old maxim’; second, enounced Ly Sir William 
Wyndham, and not Sir Robert Walpole.” Will 
some one give the exact date of the quotation from 
The Bee? It brings the saying curiously near to 
the application of it in Walpole’s speech of 26 Feb., 
1734, quoted above. j 


‘THE CONFINEMENT: A Poem.’—I find 
in a list of books sold by William Crooke 
at the Green Dragon without Temple Bar, 
printed at the end of ‘The Moores Baffled,’ 
1681, under the heading of ‘ Poetry and 
Plays,’ the following: ‘* The Confinement, 
a Poem, with annotations upon it, octavo.” 

Referring to Dr. Murray’s dictionary in 
the library here, the earliest quotation under 
confinement, in the sense of “the being in 
child-bed *’ is from a work of Mrs. Delany 
in 1774. If, as I suspect, confinement in the 
title of the poem is used in the same sense, 
Dr. Murray’s quotation is anticipated by 
nearly a century. I shall be much obliged 
for any information about the poem in 
verification or refutation of my conjecture. 

GrorGE H. RapFrorp. 

House of Commons. 


Papa Styites: Pater 
In his ‘ Chronicles of the House of Borgia,” 
Frederick, Baron Corvo, says (Pref., xi—xii) : 

* Touching the matter of names and styles, he- 

has made an attempt to correct the slipshod and 
— translations of the same, which, at present, 
are the vogue. To allude to Personages in terms 
which are appropriate enough for one’s terrier, or 
for one’s slave; to speak of sovereigns as mere 
John, or of pontiffs as plain Paul, are breaches of 
etiquette of unpardonable grossness. The present 
writer has tried,at least, to accord to his characters 
the use of the names, and the courtesy of the styles 
that they actually bore.” 
In pursuance of this laudable intention he 
always speaks (for example) of Roderigo 
Borgia when Pope as ‘** The Lord Alexander, 
P.P. VI.,” and explains (p. 5, note) that 
P.P. stands for “ Pater Patrum, the official 
style of the Roman Pontiff.” 

I should be glad to know whether there is 
any foundation for this suggestion. I had 
the impression that the two conjoined 
minuscule p’s surmounted by a double 
rising curve that follow the name of a Pope 
in official documents stood for papa. 

Is there any list, supported by documents, 
to show at what time, and why, certain styles 
were used by and of the Bishops of Rome ? 
When, for example, was the title “ servus 
servorum ”’ first used ? Is there any formal 
statement of the intention to adopt it in 
future ? Such a list should be the work 
of a man of ‘‘ detached mind,’ like the 
lamented Downing Professor, and should 
include the titles applied to the Popes in 
official documents, as well as those assumed 
by themselves. The latter are very few, I 
imagine. Q. V. 


StaFrorp have read some- 
where that Stafford House was built from 
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plans for a larger house with wings supplied 
to Arthur, Duke of Wellington, when the 
estate of Strathfieldsaye was granted to him, 
and that, he having discarded the plans on 
the score of expense, they were adopted with 
modifications for Stafford House. Can any 
one say whether this is the case, and where 
the statement can be verified ? H. J. H 


‘““HAIL, SMILING MORN!’’—The editor 
of The Westminster Gazette kindly got a 
capable friend to search in the B.M. Library 
and elsewhere for the name of the author 
of the beautiful words of this glee :— 

Hail, smiling morn! that tips the hills with gold, 

Whose rosy fingers ope the gates of day ; 

Who the gay face of Nature doth unfold, 

At whose bright presence darkness flies away! 
but without success. The glee was first 
published somewhere about the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, but no author’s 
name is given. The music is good. The 
composer’s name I forget. It may be that 
the words are to be found in some collec- 
tion of the sixteenth or seventeenth century. 
I should be glad to know if any one has 
come across them or can name the author. 
The “hills tipped with gold”? and other 
expressions allude plainly to the moral 
science of alchemy, which Rosicrucians 
believed in. CoLuMBUS. 

Monaco. 

[The music is by Reginald Spofforth, and appeared 
in his ‘ Set of Six Glees’ (1799)]. 


SWINBURNE FAmILy.—I am engaged upon 
a history of the ancient family of Swin- 
burne, and shall be glad to receive any 
letters, references, &c., relating to the 
subject. Such documents will be carefully 
returned in due course, after being copied, 
andshouldbesentto A. J. SWINBURNE. 

Snape Priory, Saxmundham. 


‘Rock OF AGES’: GLADSTONE’s LATIN 
Version.—In the Latin translation of this 
hymn by Gladstone, on a memorial tablet 
in Hawarden Church, and reproduced in 
The Sign for July, 1906, there appears to be 
an error in the last line of the second stanza, 
namely, ‘‘ Salva me, Salvator unus.”’ In an 
autograph sent to me by Gladstone some 
years ago on a post card, it reads, “ Salva 
Tu,” &¢e. Can any one say which is correct ? 

The English is, “Thou must save, and 
Thou alone,” and it seems to me that the 
Latin should be as on the post card. On the 
tablet, “‘ Salva me, Salvator unus,”’ is not a 
good translation of Toplady’s line, besides 
being a little ambiguous ; while that on the 
post card is a better and closer translation. 


Of course “Tu” (Thou) is understood after 
‘*me”’ on the tablet, as “‘ me ”’ is understood 
after “Tu” on the post card. In any case, 
it should appear on the tablet as written by 
that venerable and saintly scholar, unless 
his translation was found to be wrong, which 
it is not, and certainly nearer the original 
than ‘‘ Salva me,” as found on the tablet. 
What say the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ on the 
question ? (Rev.) J. BRown. 

[We agree with our correspondent that ‘‘ Salva, 
Tu,” &c., is preferable, though the other version 
seems to us much the same in sense, and equally 
intelligible. | 


‘A PoreticaL REVENGE.’—In 1859 a 
correspondent in ‘N. & Q.’ (2 8. viii. 285) 
states that 
“amongst a collection of ms, sixteenth and 
seventeenth century, formerly in the possession of 


Dr. Bliss, and no him as_ collected by 


Clement Paman, we find one called ‘A Poetical 
Revenge,’ &e. 

I earnestly desire any information your 
readers can give me respecting this poem :— 

1. Is it still in existence ? If so, where 
would there be a chance of finding it ? 

2. Is a transcript of the poem to be found, 
or known to be in existence, or any informa- 
tion to be gathered concerning its contents 
beyond that supplied at the above reference ? 

3. Who were Dr. Bliss and Clement 
Paman ? Basit Brown. 

741, St. Nicholas Avenue, New York. 

[Dr. Philip Bliss died in 1857, two years before 
the reference in ‘N. & Q.’ to his collection of 
poetry. The account of him in vol. v. of the 

D.N.B.’ states that his library was sold from June 
to August, 1858, many of his books being purchased 
for the Bodleian, where he was for some time 
under-librarian. Additional MSS. 25100 and 25101 
in the British Museum contain his notes on English 
poets and on fairy poetry. Letters by Dr. Bliss 
are printed at pp. 216 and 224 of the volume of 
. from our New York correspondent 


quotes. 


CHAMBERLAIN FAMILY OF LINCOLNSHIRE. 
—Can any of your correspondents favour 
me with information respecting a family 
named Chamberlain, who about 1650 lived 
at Old Bolingbroke, Lincolnshire ? 

(Mrs.) S. A. WESTMORELAND. 

Highgate, Kendal. 


“Brack Horse” Inn: Dean OF KILLa- 
LOE, &c.—l. What French author describes 
how a jealous husband nearly kills his wife’s 
brother by mistake ? 

2. Where was the “ Black Horse” Inn 
in old London ? 

3. What freethinker wrote a pamphlet 
against fairies ? 

4. Who was Dean of Killaloe in 1709-10 ? 
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5. Who wrote ‘The Christian Man’s 
Vocabulary ’ ? 

6. Where is to be found the story of the 
slave who ran for miles with a thorn in his 
foot, when bringing the news of a victory ? 

H. M. F. 


Lieut. HENRY CLARKE, R.N., was mar- 
ried at the parish church of Oulton, Norfolk, 
to Miss Mary Skepper, of Oulton Hall, on 
26 July, 1817. Lieut. Clarke died on the 
following 24 March, 1818, at the age of 
twenty-five years, and was buried at Oulton. 
I am desirous of obtaining a certificate of 
his birth. I am told his father was Osman 
Clarke, Esq. His father seems to have been 
residing in the parish of Sisland, Norfolk. I 
am also told that the arms of the family of 
Clarke are on a monument in Mundam 
Church. HUBERT SMITH STANIER. 

Brooklynne, Willes Road, Leamington Spa. 


AMBROSIO SPIERA: HIS ADVENT SERMONS. 
—In the Bodleian Library there is a volume 
(quarto in eights) with this heading :— 

‘ Magistri Ambrosii Spiere Tarui 
sini Ordinis Seruorti Sermées pu 
_ tiles de Aduétu Dni Fe. incipitt.” 
The abbreviations are to be expanded thus: 
“‘Seruorum Sermones perutiles de Aduentu 
Domini feliciter incipiunt.”’ There is no 
mention of the book in the Catalogue of the 
British Museum. The sermons, “editi & 
cumpilati per Reuerendum Sacre Theo. pro- 
fessorem Magistrum Ambrosium Spiera,” 
are assigned in the ‘ Prologus’ to 1447, 
recommended by Thadeo Tancredo, and 
approved by Philippo de Favencia, pro- 
fessors in the convent at Bologna, which 
is described as the property of ‘ fratrum 
Seruorum diue Marie ordinis sancti Augus- 
tini.” Was the book printed in Bologna, 
and in what year ? 
Epwarp §S. Dopason. 


HUNGARIAN RARE PLANT.—Michael Klein, 
in a little book entitled ‘Sammlung merk- 
wiirdigster Naturseltenheiten des Kénig- 
reichs Ungarn’ (Pressburg, 1778), records 
the fact that in 1737 or 1738 two English- 
men arrived at Pressburg, in Hungary. 
They proceeded to the picturesque old castle 
Theben, on the Austrian frontier, and 
mounted the Berg Kobel. On its highest 
point they found a plant, of which they had 
brought a picture with them; they dug it 
up with its roots, placed it in a box, and 
returned to England. I have not been able 
to discover anything further about these 
enthusiastic British botanists in quest of 
rare plants, and shall be glad to receive 
more information. kL. 


Replies. 


HAYMARKET, WESTMINSTER. 
(10 8S. vii. 270.) 


In reply to the query by Mr. HoLtpEN 
MAcMICHAEL concerning the locality of this 
market, I would inform him that the exact 
site occupied was in the Broadway, West- 
minster. Very little appears concerning it 
in the ordinary books of reference. The 
Broadway as we see it to-day appears to be 
very little different in size from what it was 
a couple of centuries or so ago, extending 
then, as now, from the west end of Tothill 
Street to the east end of York Street. The 
market was held in the open, there being no 
Market House, the carts or waggons being 
placed in the middle of the open space ; 
the horses were most probably removed, and 
stabled in some of the numerous inn yards 
abounding in both Tothill and York Streets. 
It is not unlikely that the dealers transacted 
most of their business at the same hostelries, 
especially in bad weather, when dealing 
by the roadside would be impossible. This 
was the case in the East End Haymarket, in 
Whitechapel High Street. 

The minute-books of the late vestry of 
the parishes of St. Margaret and St. John 
contain many allusions to this old-world 
market, some of which were reproduced in 
the annual report for 1889, from which I 
quote as follows :— 

“The circumstances under which the hay- 
market in the Broadway was established are thus 
recorded :— 

October, 1733. John Lawton and Mark 
Frecker, Esq, from the Committee of Vestry 
appointed to Solicit for the Grant of a Haymarkett 
in the Broadway, West', acquainted the Vestry 
that by the particular favour and Interest of the 
Right Honble. Sir Robert Walpole, the Right 
Honble. Sir Charles Wager, and the Right Honble. 
William Clayton, e% they had obtained a Patent 
(with a Remission of the Fees amounting to the 
Sume of One hundred and One pounds twelve 
shillings and Eightpence) from his Majesty under 
the Great Seal for holding three Marketts in every 
Week Weekly for the Selling of Hay and Straw in 
the Broadway aforesaid for the Term of Thirty One 
Years from the first of October instant, which 
Patent is granted in the Names of the said John 
Lawton and Mark Frecker, Esq'™, their Exec™, 
Adm®, and Assigns, in Trust for the Poor of this 
Parish.’ ” 

This excellent report (which was compiled 
under the direction of Mr. J. E. Smith, 
F.S.A., at that time the Vestry Clerk) 
proceeds as follows :— 

“Tt was unanimously 

“**Ordered—That the thanks of this Vestry be 


returned to Sir Robert Walpole, Sir Charles 
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Wager, and William Clayton, Esq., for their great 
Favour to this Parish in obtaining the said Grant, 
and that William Ireland, Nathaniel Blackerby, 
Alexander Chocke, W™ Lowndes, John Lawton, 
Mark Frecker, John Grainger, John Dives, Richard 
Farwell, and Gideon Harvey, Esq™, together with 
the Churchwardens, do wait upon the aforesaid 
Gentlemen for that purpose.’ 

“97% October, 1733. ‘Ord’ That the Toll for the 
Hay and Straw to be brought to the Markett in the 
Broadway be fixed as follows, viz‘, for every Cart 

ed with Hay three pence, and for every Cart 
Loaded with Straw two pence.’...... 

‘**Ord4 That the Markett be Proclaimed in the 
Broadway, where the patent is to be read, and that 
the same afterward proclaimed at Charing 
Crosse and Saint James, Haymarkett.’ 

“*Ord* That the Hackney Coachmen have Notice 
to remove their Stands from the Said Markett.’” 


The patent under which the market was 
granted, being a magnificent specimen of 
the calligraphic art, and bearing the Great 
Seal attached, is preserved among the many 
beautiful deeds, charters, &¢c., in the pos- 
session of the Westminster City Council 
at the Town Hall. 

W. E. 

Westminster. 


The broad street denominated the Hay- 
market, connecting Pall Mall East with 
the eastern end of Piccadilly, was a place 
for the sale of farm produce as far back as 
the reign of Elizabeth; and in Aggas’s 
plan it appears under its present name. It 
was then evidently a rural spot, as there 
were hedgerows on either side, and few 
indications of habitations nearer than the 
“village of Charing.” At that time, as 
may be gathered from an inspection of the 
plan referred to. the air was so pure and clear 
that the washerwomen dried their linen by 
spreading it upon the grass in the fields, 
as nearly as possible on the spot where now 
stands His Majesty’s Theatre. Down to 
the reign of William III. it was the public 
highway, in which carts loaded with ha 
and straw were allowed to stand toll-free ; 
but in 1692 the street was paved, and a tax 
levied on the carts according to their loads. 

But this was not the first market held 
here; for, as far back as the reign of 
Charles II., John Harvey and another 
person received a grant empowering them, 
and their heirs after them, to hold markets 
here for the sale of oxen and sheep on Mon- 
days and Wednesdays ; but the grant was 
found to violate a part of the charter 
granted by Edward III. to the City of Lon- 
don, and was accordingly annulled. At the 
beginning of the eighteenth century we find 
the Crown, however, leasing the tolls of the 
Haymarket for ninety-nine years to one 


Y | fines. 


Derick Stork. The market for hay and 
straw, three times a week, continued to 
be held here as lately as the reign of 
George IV., when it was removed to Cumber- 
land Market, near Regent’s Park.* About 
1815 some low and mean houses that stood 
between the market and Pall Mall were 
demolished, and these were soon afterwards 
followed by the market itself, in order to 
form the broad and spacious thoroughfares 
of Lower Regent Street and Waterloo Place. 
ALFRED SYDNEY LEWIs. 
Library, Constitutional Club. 


Memory is a funny thing; but am I 
wrong in thinking I have seen hay carts, 
with hay for sale, standing down the centre 
of the Haymarket—say fifty or sixty years 
ago ? Hic er UBIQUE. 


HornsEY Woop House: HARRINGAY 
Howse (10 S. vii. 106, 157, 216, 253, 274).— 
If I understand Pror. Sxeat aright, he 
considers that Harringay and Hornsey are 
two different names, the former answering 
to an A.-S. Heringa-ég, or “isle of the 
Herings,” and the latter to Heringes-ég, or, 
“isle of Hering.” The history of the names, 
which can be easily traced in the Middlesex 
Feet of Fines, does not seem to substantiate 
this view. 

In my former reply (ante, p. 216) I gave 
instances of the form ‘‘ Haryngeseye ” in the 
latter half of the fourteenth century. In the 
time of Henry VII. we get to the form 
‘* Harnyssay,” which runs side by side with 
Haringay until the reign of Elizabeth. 
In a fine dated 4 & 5 Eliz. (‘ Calendar of 
Feet of Fines for London and Middlesex,’ 
ed. Hardy and Page, I. ii. 120), we find 
‘“‘Haryngey otherwise Harnessey”’; and after 
that date Haringay disappears altogether, 
and only Harnsey or Hornsey occurs in the 
Norden in his ‘ Speculum Britanniz,’ 
1593, makes no mention of Haringay, but 
in his list of Middlesex towns and villages 
enters only ‘“‘ Harnsey, of some Hornesey.” 
From this date the old name vanishes in 
favour of the new one, just as about the same 
date ‘‘Stebonhith” or ‘‘Stebonheath” 
gives place to Stepney, and “ Chelchith ” 
or ‘Chelsith’’ to Chelsea. The modern 
Harringay is apparently a revival, possibly 
due to the builder of Harringay House in the 
eighteenth century. This was the age of 
Strawberry Hill, Lord Holland’s buildings 


* ‘Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates’ states that the 
market was opened in 1664, and was removed to 
Cumberland Market, 1 Jan., 1831. 
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at Kingsgate in Thanet, and other ‘“‘ modern 
antiques.” 

A writer in The Gentleman’s Magazine, 

1784, part ii. (Nov.) p. 803, says that the 
manor court of the prebendal manor of 
Brown’s Wood was “ held at Hornsey Wood 
House—a tea-house—formerly much _fre- 
quented.”” Browneswood or Brown’s Wood 
is a prebendal manor of St. Paul’s, of which 
the corp is generally supposed to be within 
the parish of Willesden; but the writer 
whom I have quoted says that this is a 
mistake, and that it is 
**co-extensive with the east side of the parish of 
Hornsey (at least in this southern part of it), of 
which it forms a very considerable part—I ap- 
prehend more than half.” 
The picturesque old tea-house, of which a 
sketch is given in Lewis’s ‘ History of 
Islington,’ p. 282, must have been of ancient 
date as a place of entertainment. It was 
pulled down in the early part of the last 
century, and the larger building known to 
your correspondents was erected on its site, 
and lasted till 1866. W. F. Pripeavux. 


The meaning of the name Hornsey or 
Harnsey is very frequently discussed, and 
Pror. SKEAT now derives the final syllable 
from ¢g, “an island.” But with all defer- 
ence I submit that no one who knows 
Hornsey could accept that as the etymon. 
The parish church, the burial-ground, the 
glebe land, the manor house, and the village 
street are clustered on the northern slopes 
of a little hill, and it is a physical impossi- 
bility for that hill ever to have been sur- 
rounded by water. For the east side of this 
particular hill shelves sharply, and with a 
south-easterly trend, and this is continued, 
with but very slight undulation, right away 
to the river Lea, which flows through i 
lower ground at a distance of about two 
miles. 

I do not think there is a better reason for 
assuming that Hornsey is identical in ety- 
mon and formation with, say, Guernsey, 
than there would be for ussuming that 
another Middlesex name, sc. Stepney, is 
formed on the same principle as Alderney. 
The former place in Domesday Book is 
“ Stibenhede,” and about five-and-twenty 
years ago the “old name” of Stepney, 
namely, ‘‘Stebonheath,’ was known to 
copyholders therein, and may, of course, 
be still known to such tenants. Why, then, 
should not Hornsey = Harn’s Heath ? 

Similarly, it is not at all clear why there 
should be assumed to be a verbal connexion 
between Horn-, Harn-, and Harringay. 
Names of places in -rning are not rare, and 


we find Burning-, Jerning-, Warning-, and 
Horning itself, among others. Why, then, 
should we assume that gemination of r has 
taken place, driving out the other liquid ? 
It is much more probable that rr in Harring- 
is the gemination of thr or fr. We find a 
Haverstock Hill (@) in Hampstead parish, 
and *Hiafering would readily become 
*Heefring, Harring-. It is noteworthy, too, 
that a few miles from the West-Essex 
Hornchurch and the Horndons there is a 
Havering distinguished as atte Bower.” 
The final syllable of Harringay cannot 
represent either ég or “heath” (had). I 
have somewhere seen the name given as 
** Harring-hey,” but I cannot quote any 
authority for this form, which recalls such 
names as Oxhey. Ifthe form ‘‘ Harringhey 
could be certified, there could not be much 
doubt about the meaning of -hey, and it is 
not inapplicable to the site, which is a steep 
and conspicuous hill. This syllable un- 
doubtedly represents hege, hage, “ hedge,” 
as used in fortification. Compare the 
* Peterborough Chronicle,’ wherein, at annal 
547, we are told that Ida’s stronghold at 
Bamborough was first “‘ mid hegge betined.” 
The other spelling occurs at annal 1130. 
These conjectures lead me to suppose that 
the original form of Harringay may have 
been “ Heeferingahege.”’ 
ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 
4, Temple Road, Hornsey, N. 


The position of Harringay House—indi- 
cated somewhat vaguely by MR. COLYER 
Marriotr at the first reference—was, 
according to the reminiscences of the 
‘oldest inhabitants,” on the ground now 
occupied by the west end of Hewitt Road, 
half-way up Wightman Road, a quarter of a 
mile from Hornsey Station. The dovecote 
of the mansion stood near the end of Alison 
Road, the next thoroughfare parallel to 
Hewitt Road. I am looking forward with 
interest to Mr. Marriort’s long-promised 
‘ History of Hornsey.’ 

HENRY JOHNSON. 


THE MYSTERIES OF THE EMBO BARONETCY 
(10 S. vii. 246, 315). —I have to thank 
D. M. R. for his most interesting reply, and 
plead guilty to having overlooked the refer- 
ence to Robert Home Gordon in ‘ The House 
of Gordon.’ Since penning the original 
query I have seen a document which illus- 
trates symbolically the difficulty of dealing 
with the Embo family. It is a lease of some 
property in Jamaica drawn up in favour 
of the sisters of Robert Home Gordon in 
1788, by which time his father Dr. John 
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was dead. But though signed by Robert 
Home Gordon—who is designated in the 
text simply as “ Robert Gordon ’’ — it was 
invalid because it was based'on the assump- 
tion that Dr. John’s brother George (d.s.p.), 
who left his property to the doctor and his 
sons, had made a second will for the benefit 
of his sisters. It was discovered, however, 
that this second will was never signed. In 
the divorce case of 1794 Robert Home 
Gordon is cited throughout as Robert 
Gordon. His sisters were Jane, who mar- 
ried Bailie Robert Murray, of Edinburgh, 
and died 1795;. Catherine, who married 
—— Munro, of Dalmore; Elizabeth, who 
married George Mackenzie, factor to Sir 
H. Munro; and three others whose names 
I do not know. Catherine’s daughter 
married Alexander Smith, and became the 
mother of Katherine Gordon Smith, who 
married (1) Lieut.-Col. Ross, died at Badajos ; 
and (2) Major John Gordon, 2nd Queen’s, 
the father of Lord Gordon of Drumearn. 
That is why Lord Gordon utilized the Embo 
coat when registering his arms. 
J. M. 
118, Pall Mall. 


‘ A SCOURGE FOR THE AssIRIAN ’ (10S. vii. 
208).—The volume in the Bodleian to which 
my friend Mr. DopGson refers was pub- 
lished at Shrewsbury from the press of W. 
Laplain in 1770, at the instance of Thomas 
Meredith, a Methodist who had _ joined 
Howell Harris in his community at Trevecca, 
in Brecknockshire. Later he adopted An- 
tinomian and mystical views, and separated 
from Harris, returning to his home in 
Montgomeryshire, where he attempted to 
win converts to his views. To this end he 
caused to be printed ‘A Scourge for the 
Assirian,’ the work of William Erbury, a 
seventeenth-century Welsh mystic, together 
with some letters of Erbury and Morgan 
Llwyd (or Lloyd), of Wrexham, a contem- 
porary and friend of Erbury’s. For Erbury 
and Llwyd see ‘D.N.B.’ There is a brief 
account of Meredith in ‘ Montgomeryshire 
Worthies,’ by Kichard Williams, 2nd ed., 
Newtown, 1894. The book described by 
Mr. Dopeson is fully entered in the ‘ Cata- 
logue of Printed Literature in the Welsh 
Department of the Cardiff Free Libraries ’ 
(London, Sotheran & Co., 1898), under the 
heading Erbury. The subject of these 
seventeenth-century Welsh mystics is too 
large to be entered upon here, but it is a 
fascinating one. Br. 


CARLYLE ON PAINTING Foam (10 S. vii. 
310).—The allusion seems to be to Proto- 


genes, a painter of Rhodes, who lived in 
the fourth century B.c. He wished to paint 
a dog, frothing at the mouth, but was un- 
successful in painting the froth. In a fit 
of anger he threw his sponge at the picture. 
The sponge fell on the mouth of the dog in 
the picture, and represented the froth in 
the most perfect and natural manner. 
E. YARDLEY. 


See Sterne, “ that it was as casual as the 
foam of Zeuxis’s horse ” (‘ Tristram Shandy,” 
vol. ix. ¢. xxv.). W. BRADBROOK. 

Bletchley. 


DANTEIANA (10 S. vii. 202, 251).—Mr. 
R. J. WaLker’s interesting suggestion is 
worthy of careful consideration, and I have 
given it such. Yet I cannot, with the best 
will in the world to accept or weigh plausible 
interpretations, bring myself to read 
Mark x. 29-30 into the passage. The 
difference between thousandfold”’ and 
hundredfold”? is immaterial; but 
Dante’s reference is more material, and 
relates either to the abbey or the proposed, 
but abortive, colony. Prebendary Ford’s 
rendering gives, I think, the spirit, if not 
the letter, of the line :— 

Above San Benedetto, from her head 

Sounds thundering headlong to a base, just where 

Full many, in truth, might well be hous’d and fed. 
It is a question, it seems to me, rather of 
numerical accommodation (realized or other- 
wise) than one of spiritual emolument con- 
sequent upon a renunciation of earthly 
things. The suggestion, however, argues 
thought and ingenuity. 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Worpte Way (108. iv. 348, 396; vii. 233. 
293).—The inexactitude is on the part of 
Mr. CLayton, who should verify his refer- 
ences before venturing into the Temple of 
Accuracy, i.e. ‘N. & Q.’ I have the map 
before me (Stanford’s ‘London,’ Ist ed.) 
upon which are plainly marked Middle 

alpole Lane and Lower Walpole Lane 
in Wimbledon. This is clear evidence that 
there were persons in the sixties who knew 
the roads by that name. 

Epwarp SMITH. 


Notices IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
SwitTzERLAND (10 S. vii. 287).—With refer- 
ence to the curt notices instanced by MR. 
Hes from America, the Swiss seem to 
have adopted the American system in trans- 
lating into English or American some of 
the notices to be seen at railway stations 


and elsewhere. Thus the notice begging 
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people not to spit on the floor is to be seen 
in French, German, Italian, and English in 
all tramears, railway carriages, &c. The 
notice in the first three languages is couched 
in the most courteous terms: ‘‘ You are 
particularly requested to be so good as to 
abstain from spitting on the floor.” The 
English or American translation runs as 
follows ** No spitting on the floor!” 

Some months ago a well-known personage, 
writing to The Times on the subject, L think, 
of the destruction of Swiss scenery by the 
new railways, &c., remarked that, English 
visitors being on the decrease, British opinion 
had no longer much weight here. French, 
Germans, and Italians, he said, now visited 
the country in increasing numbers, and were 
regarded as of greater importance. In 
support of this view he mentioned that 
public notices were invariably to be seen 
printed in French, German, and Italian, 
English being seldom used. He overlooked 
the fact, that, the Confederation being com- 
posed of French-, German-, and _ Italian- 
speaking cantons, these three languages 
are the official languages of the country, 
and that all official notices are printed in 
these tongues. This will be seen at once by a 
reference to a Swiss post card. The absence 
of a notice in English thereon has nothing 
to do with indifference to British interests, 
and a preference for those of the three nations 
whose languages are to be seen on the address 
side of theeard. J. H. Rivert-Carnac. 

Schloss Rothberg, Switzer land. 


Like Mr. Hems, I was at first not a little 
surprised at the brutal curtness of notices 
in America. One which I first saw in Santa 
Barbara, and subsequently elsewhere in 
California, was positively aggressive: ‘* Keep 
out. Thismeansyou.” But other countries 
other manners. Dovucias OWEN. 


The following is also brusque, but to the 
point: ‘Don’t spit. Fine one dollar.” 
1 


BULK” AND BaSKISH “ BULKA” (10 8, 
vii. 227, 273).—One would think that 
Gaelic mulcadh, mulcaidh, and _ possibly 
Baskish bulka too, are connected rather with 
mulcdtum than with mulcére, as the latter has 
mulsum, and less commonly mulctum, for 
its past participle. See the Latin dictionary 
of Lewis and Short. It is disheartening for 


the etymologist, who is but a seeker after 
truth, to read on p. 74 of ‘ Aphorisms on 
Man, translated from the original manuscript 
of the Rev. J. C. Lavater ’ (2nd ed., London, 
1789), that “‘the wrangler, the puzzler, the 


word hunter, are incapable of great thoughts 
or actions.” E. 8. DopgGson. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (10 8. 
vii. 309).— 

1. In marriage are two happy things allowed, &c. 
The first two lines seem to be a paraphrase 
of an epigram by Palladas in ‘ Anth. Pal.,’ 
xi. 381 :— 

Ilaoa yu) xodros & dyabas Siw 
wpas, 
tiv piav év Oardpy, THv piav év Oavary. 
JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


11. For the quotation from Wycherley, 
which was not given accurately, see Act IV. 
se. i. of ‘The Plain Dealer’ (not far from 
the beginning, p. 126 in Moxon’s one-vol. edi- 
tion of ‘The Dramatic Works of Wycherley, 
Congreve, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar,’ 1840): 

‘idelia. [She said] That she would rather trust 
her honour with a dissolute debauched hector, nay 
worse, with a finical bafled coward, all over loath- 
some with affectation of the fine gentleman. 

Cf. Olivia’s remark in Act II. se. i. :— 

“The ill-favoured of our sex are never more 
nauseous than when they would be beauties, adding 
to their natural deformity the artificial ugliness ot 
affectation.” 

14. This is an inexact quotation from 
Cicero, ‘ Pro Archia Poeta,’ i. 1 :— 

“Aut si huiusce rei ratio aliqua ab optimarum 
artium studiis ac disciplina profecta, a qua ego 
nullum confiteor wztatis meae tempus abhor- 
ruisse,” &e. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 

University College, Aberystwyth. 


The lines quoted by Eztakir are not quite 
correct. They should run :— 

Whate’er in her Horizon doth appear, 

She is one Orb of Sense, all Eye, all aiery Ear. 
They are by Henry More, and appear in 
his ‘ Antidote against Atheism’ (4th ed., 
1712), p. 131. J. WILLCOCK. 

Lerwick. 


“Tears are the oldest,’ &¢., is from 
‘ Glenaveril,’ by the Earl of Lytton. I am 
sorry I cannot give the precise reference ; 
but probably the above will satisfy your 
correspondent. I think the punctuation in 
lines 2 and 3 should be 

And yet how new 
The tale each time told by them! &e. 
J. R. F. G. 


“ Forwuy ” (10 S. vii. 185, 237, 294).— 
Is it certain that this was “ a pet archaism ” 
of Freeman’s? Was it not rather a rustic 
phrase of the country-side ? My late friend 
George Sidney Harrison had no love for 
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carchaisms, and was absolutely without 
knowledge of any such freaks of language ; 
yet I have often heard him say, in the 
Berkshire speech of his youth, “I’m sure 
I am right” [he was always cocksurel, 
“and I'll tell you forwhy.” ALDENHAM. 


Where this word is quoted in connexion 
with E. A. Freeman, ante, p. 185, it should 
have been printed as one word, not as two. 

T. F. 


Some of the older folk use this old term 
in their ordinary speech, and it is a pleasure 
to hear it. One will be telling the other 
gossips something which has been done or 
‘said by another, and she will say, ‘‘ Forwhy ? 
tell you,” and so on. In the forwhy 
comes the reason of many little things in 
the everyday life of ‘‘ folks.” 

THos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


St. GEORGE: GEORGE AS A CHRISTIAN 
NAME (10 8S. vii. 308).—What is the earliest 
appearance of George as a Christian name 
in these islands? Like W. C. B., I am 
anxious to know. 

I see that Miss Yonge in her ‘ History of 
‘Christian Names’ says “ Georgios always 
prevailed in the East, and came to Scotland 
in the grand Hungarian importation;” ; 
and she goes on to say that in the house of 
Drummond the *‘ name of George has always 
been an heirloom.” 

But when I turn to Douglas’s ‘ Peerage ’ 
I do not find it in the early Drummond 
pedigree. It is in another family that, so 
tar as I know, we meet it first. 

George, tenth Earl of Dunbar and March, 
was born about 1340, and his father, Sir 
Patrick de Dunbar, died and was buried at 
‘Candia, on his way to the Holy Land, in 
1356-7. Perhaps this was not Sir Patrick’s 
first visit to the East. 

I should like to know if the name appears 
earlier in Scotland, or even in England. 

G. 8. S. 


The earliest instance I have noticed in the 
‘City’s records occurs in 1388. The reference 
is Letter-Book H, fo. eexxvib. Attention 
has been drawn to it in the Calendar of the 


Letter-Book just through the press. 
R. R. SHARPE. 
The Guildhall. 


It seems to me that George was not an 
uncommon name before 1700, and that 
many distinguished men bore it. I will 
mention some of them: Cavendish, who 
entered the service and wrote the life of 
‘Cardinal Wolsey ; George Buchanan; the 


two Dukes of Buckingham; the Duke of 
Clarence (‘ Richard IITI.,’ I. i. 58-9), 

And, for my name of George begins with G, 

1t follows in his thought that I am he; 
Sandys, the translator of Ovid’s ‘ Meta- 
morphoses’; Puttenham, author of ‘The 
Art of English Poesie’; Peele and Chap- 
man, the Elizabethan dramatists ; Herbert 
and Wither, poets; George Fox, the first 
Quaker ; Sir George Mackenzie ; Sir George 
Etherege, the comedy writer; George 
Granville, Lord Lansdowne, mentioned with 
great respect by Dryden and Pope in their 
poetry, and himself a poet; Farquhar, the 
author of ‘The Beaux’ Stratagem’; and 
George Saville, Marquis of Halifax. 

E. YARDLEY. 


Shakespeare makes Philip the Bastard 
say :— 

And if his name be George, I'll call him Peter ; 

For new-made honour doth forget men’s names : 

’Tis too respective, and too sociable, 


For your conversion. : 
‘King John,’ I. i. 186-9, 
STAPLETON MARTIN. 
The Firs, Norton, Worcester. 


It is certainly curious that, despite the 
fact that St. George was the patron saint of 
more-or-less Merry England, George is not 
before 1700 at all a common Christian name. 
One remembers, of course, George, Duke of 
Clarence, the unhappy brother of Ed- 
ward IV.; George Villiers, father and son, 
Dukes of Buckingham ; and George, Prince 
of Denmark, consort of Queen Anne. I have 
always supposed that the name George 
came into favour owing to the accession of 
the House of Hanover. George Lewis 
(1660-1727), second Elector of Hanover, 
and, as George I., King of Great Britain 
and Ireland, was, like George, Prince of 
Denmark, grandson of George, Duke of 
Brunswick-Liineburg. 

Another common Christian name of to-day, 
Arthur, seems to have been brought into 
fashion by the fact that Arthur Wellesley, 
Duke of Wellington, was the victor of 
Waterloo. He was, of course, godfather 
to his queen’s third son, Arthur, Duke of 
Connaught. A. R. BAYLEY. 


Surely W. C. B. is mistaken in stating 
that George is not at all a common Christian 
name prior to 1700. 

In vol. xiv. of the Oxford Historical 
Society the Rev. A. Clarke has tabulated the 
Christian names occurring in the Register 
of the University from 1560 to 1621. Below 
are the twelve most common names in the 
list, with the number of times they occur ; 
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and as George is not a Bible name, and was 
not represented by a King of England till 
1714, its position of eighth on the list is 
quite as high as one would have expected :— 
John, 3,826; Thomas, 2,777; William, 2,546 ; 
Richard, 1,691; Robert, 1,222: Edward, 
957; Henry, 908; George, 647; Francis, 
447; James, 424; Nicholas, 326; Edmund, 
298. 


It would seem that the popularity of 
George as a Christian name arose from the 
rivalries of Hanoverian and Jacobite, James 
having been correspondingly common with 
the latter. The reason for its not having 
been much in use before that time probably 
lies in the fact of its being strictly a surname, 
meaning in Greek a worker or tiller of the 
land, thus corresponding to a surname 
already in use, that of Farmer. 

J. HotpEN MacMIcHAEL. 


(10 §. vii. 226).—The 
suggestion having been brought to my 
notice that the Pembrokeshire term “ piscon- 
led,” for wandering lost in the dark, had the 
same origin as the Normandy legend that 
the wanderer has trodden on the foxglove 
plant, I have consulted an old Welsh- 
speaking woman who lived in her youth 
close to a piscon-haunted field. She never 
heard of any plant of ill repute, and says 
that bysedd is not the local name for fox- 
glove, but rappers, 

** because when you smack the flowers against your 
hand, they goes off rap. Yes, ‘tis the same in 
Welsh, only mostly they says rappers-y-curn, dog's 
rappers. You might be piscon -led anywheres ; I 
knowed a woman tied in her own house—no 
such a thing could she find which room was she in; 
but there was some fields had a name for it. There 
was one near by my home. Oh, I’ve a-crossed it 
right enough, but some would say to me, ‘Not you 
go, you'll he piscon-led.” Piscon? that’s a sort of 
a being; some is so foolish they think it can lead 
them astray. No, I never asked them no more 
about it ; it is too foolish.” 

Mary S. Crark. 
Robeston Wathen, Narberth. 


Mary Horses (10 8. vii. 190, 211, 251, 
277, 352).—MR. PIeRPOINT says: ‘‘M.N.D. 
gives ‘Coustou the Younger.’’’ There is 
no room for doubt: the order, the receipts, 
all the documents exist. Moreover, every 
book of the smallest authority on the subject, 
and every French biographical dictionary, 
follow universal usage by calling the second 
of the three sculptors who illustrated the 
name of Coustou, ‘‘Coustou le jeune.” 


Nicholas Coustou (1658-1733) was the chief. 
sculptor of France in succession to his uncle | 


and teacher Coyzevox. 


brother Guillaume Coustou (1677-1746), 
also the pupil of Coyzevox, returned from 
Rome, the two brothers shared their royal 
commissions, and the younger, Guillaume, 
fixed his name in history as ‘le jeune.” 
The third Coustou is known as “ Guillaume 
Coustou le fils’ (1716-77 the Potsdam 
Venus is his best-known work. The dates 
of the two Williams in the Académie are 
Coustou le jeune, received 1704, Professor 
1715, Rector 1733; G. Coustou le fils, 
received 1742, Professor 1746, Rector 1770. 
M. N. D. 


Without attempting to question the 
authority of Lady Dilke’s ‘ French Archi- 
tects, &e., I must insist that the two 
groups by Coysevox—one representing @ 
*Renommeée,’ and the other a ‘ Mercure,’ 
both on horseback—had been known as Marly 
horses by French writers and archeologists. 
long before the actual pair were brought to 
Paris. Dulaure (‘ Environs de Paris,’ 1786), 
describing Marly, writes about the Coustou 
groups: ‘‘Ces superbes groupes tiennent 
la place des deux chevaux qui sont aujour- 
d’ hui aux jardins des Tuileries.” 

I do not suppose, after all, that the author 
of the query is satisfied yet with any of the 
answers, as he probably meant all the time 
another group, quite different : ‘ Les Chevaux 
du Carrousel’ or ‘Chevaux de Corinthe.’ 
This group had been brought from Italy to 
Paris, and taken back again to ne 


Paris. 


“TpLte Dick Norton” (10 S. vii. 168, 
330). — By way of supplement to Mr. 
EVERITT’S most interesting account of this 
worthy and his family it may be worth 
noting that while certainly secluded in the 
Purge” of December, 1648, the Colonel 
returned to the House some three years later. 
On 26 Nov., 1651, the Commons’ Journals. 
report that he ‘entered his dissent” (7.e., 
to the vote of 6 Dee., 1648, which recom- 
mended the reopening of treaty relations. 
with the King), and was readmitted to sit. 
Though very lukewarm in his attendances. 
at the House, he nevertheless was elected 
a member of the fifth and final Council of 
State to the Commonwealth (December, 
1652, till April, 1653). To the ‘“ Barbones’ 
Parliament ” in the last-named year he was 
—as correctly said by Mr. Everirr—again 
elected for co. Southampton, and also 
replaced upon the Council of State; and 
he was further returned for the same county 
in all three Parliaments of the Protectorate, 


When his young|in each of which he was a fairly active 
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member. When the ‘‘ Rumpers” came 
back in May, 1659, he did not sit with them, 
and on 30 September of that year was fined 
1001. by the House for non-attendance. By 
this time his Royalism had become pro- 
nounced, so that when in February, 1660, 
Monk enforced the return of the secluded 
members, he re-entered with them, and was 
at once—23 February—made a member 
of the new Council of State which brought 
about the Restoration. 

Sir Gregory Norton, the Regicide, was 
certainly no kin to the Nortons of South- 
wick. His precise parentage has never been 
discovered. When made an Irish baronet 
in 1624, he was described as “ of Charlton, 
co. Berks,’ and is thought to have been 
either a grandson or nephew of Sir Dudley 
Norton, who was long Chief Secretary for 
Ireland until he retired from office in 1634 
from age and infirmity. W. D. PINK. 

Lowton, Newton-le-Willows. 


Court Leet: Manor Court (10 S. vii. 
327).—During my recent ten years’ resi- 
dence at West Haddon, Northamptonshire, 
I attended two manorial Courts Leet sum- 
moned on behalf of Mrs. Atterbury and her 
sons and daughters, joint lords and ladies 
of the manor of West Haddon. I was on 
the jury of both these courts, which were 
held on 30 March, 1899, and 27 May, 1904, 
respectively. They were summoned by 
public notice issued by the stewards of the 
manor, setting forth that 
“all Persons who owe any Quit, Chief, or other 
Rents, Suits, or Services to the Lords and Ladies 
of the said Manor, or claim to be admitted to any 
Hereditaments within the said Manor, or who have 
any other Business to transact at the said Courts, 
are required to attend and Pay and Perform the 
said Rents, Suits, and Services accordingly.” 

The Court sat at ‘“‘the Crown” Hotel, 
and at 12 noon, the bailiff having formally 
proclaimed the opening of the Court, the 
jury was duly sworn. Business then pro- 
ceeded, and consisted in identifying the 
various properties subject to quit rents, 
after which the list of properties which had 
changed hands since the last sitting of the 
Court was read over and revised for the 
purpose of levying the admission fees due 
to the manor. Later in the day the lords 
of the manor, with the jury and other officials, 
dined together, after which a convivial 
‘evening was spent. T. PaGeE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Fuint anp (10 8. vii. 329).—My 
memory does not include records from the | 
‘days of the tinder-box, but it is clear. 
regarding the later use of steel and flint by | 


the smoker. In every case thus vividly 
recalled, the flint, with superimposed match- 
paper to catch the spark, was held in the 
left hand, and struck with the steel in per- 
pendicular strokes rapidly delivered from 
the right. Of course, if the operator 
happened to be left-handed, the process was 
reversed ; but the steel, which in its most 
developed form was ingeniously contrived 
to serve the purpose, was invariably the 
constraining force. A good knife, especially 
in the hands of the precocious boy, made an 
efficient substitute for the more dignified 
and full-dress steel. Held in an upright 
position between the thumb and the first 
two fingers of the active hand, the closed knife 
with a few deft strokes from the back of its 
blade quickly produced ignition. In those 
days hawkers at rural fairs used to sell 
match-paper—ordinary grey paper rubbed 
with saltpetre and perhaps other ingredients 
—giving sheets of about two feet square for 
the modest sum of one penny. Boys could 
develope their own paper from domestic 
resources. THomas BAYNE. 


As one who remembers the “ hungry 
forties,” those barley-bread starvation days, 
I think that the steel was held in the right 
hand. The tinder, or rather burnt rag, 
was kept in the end of a cow’s horn (about 
four or five inches long, with a wooden 
stopper), which was held in the left hand, 
the flint being held on the edge between the 
thumb and finger, and struck with the steel, 
or, what was almost equally common, the 
back of the blade of a closed pocket-knife. 
The steel was generally made of an old rasp, 
a part of which was turned back to form the 
handle. (Rev.) J. Brown. 


Paws oFrF, Pompey” (10 S. vii. 329).— 
I have always understood this as having 
been originally addressed to a hound named 
Pompey. Is not Pompey rather common 
as a dog’s name ? C.'C, 


B.V.M. AND THE BirTH OF CHILDREN 
(10 S. vii. 325).—I add a few parallel 
examples to those already given by W. C. B. 

Alban Butler in his ‘ Lives of the Saints,’ 

in a note to his account of St. Eugendus, 
says the girdle of that saint, 
“made of white leather, two fingers broad, has 
been the instrument of miraculous cures, and that 
in 1601 Petronilla Birod, a Calvinist woman...... 
was converted to the Catholic faith with her 
husband and whole family, having been suddenly 
freed from imminent danger of death, and fin 7] 
child-bearing, and safely delivered by the applica- 
tion of this relic.” —Ed. 1836, vol. i. p. 10. 

Miss Lina Eckenstein in her ‘Woman 
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under Monasticism” says that the Augus- 
tinian nuns or White Ladies of Gracedieu 
possessed ‘* The girdle and part of the tunic 
of St. Francis, which were supposed to help 
women in their confinement ”’ (p. 449). 

In the Priory of the Holy Trinity, York, 
there was at the time of Henry VIII.’s 
visitation of the religious houses a girdle 
believed to aid women in childbirth (‘ Monas- 
ticon Angl.,’ vol. iv. p. 681). I think that 
other relies to which similar properties were 
attributed are mentioned in the same work, 
but after careful search have failed to find 
them. Epwarp PEACOCK. 


Cardinal Beaton burned a woman because, 
when she was in labour, she invoked God 
and Christ, and not the B.V.M. 

Also see Rabelais: ‘*‘ Women in travail 
use to find their sorrow abated when the 
life of St. Margaret is read unto them” 
(prologue to book ii. ‘Gargantua and 
Pantagruel’). St. Margaret was the type 
of female innocence and meekness. 

W. BRADBROOK. 

Bletchley. 


MARLBOROUGH WHEELS: HORSES WITH 
Four WHITE FEET (10S. vi. 386, 436; vii. 
157).—Mr. NICHOLSON is right in quoting 
at the second reference the Intermédiaire for 
1904 (vol. xlix.) on Marlborough wheels. 
He knows probably also the answer in 
vol. xliv. (1901) concerning the privilege 
of a carter whose leading horse had four 
white feet. But some other notes had 
already appeared on the same subject in 
former volumes (1892) and I notice in the 
latter a curious reference to Cotgrave’s 
Dictionary (1611) :— 

“ Pieds blanes. Il a les pieds blancs. He passes 
everywhere freely, or without paying ought (from 
a custom they have in France, to take no toll for 
such horses as have four white feet).” 

And further on :— 

“Oest le cheral aua quatre pieds blancs. May 

from the same reason bear the same signitication.” 


Paris. 


‘THE CHILDREN OF THE CHAPEL’ (10 8. 
i. 407, 458; ii. 33).—In 1864 appeared an 
anonymous volume bearing this title (from 
the pen of Mr. A. C. Swinburne). It being 
now of considerable scarcity, I am unable 
to refer to a copy, or say anything as to its 
contents, but it may supply what Mrs. 
STOPES seeks. Wm. JAGGARD. 


LONGFELLOw (10 8. vii. 201, 222, 242, 261, 
282).—There is one little slip which I think 
might be corrected in Mk. JOHN C. FRANCIS’S 


delightful notes. Within a few lines of 
the end it is stated that Mr. Thos. Brock’s. 
bust of Longfellow ‘‘ was admitted to its. 


present place in the Abbey on March 2nd 
1884." As a matter of fact it was unveiled 
by Canon Prothero, the Sub-Dean, on 
Saturday, March Ist. 

Another discrepancy of date in reference 
to the same incident is contained in No. 7 
of The Lark (February, 1884), edited by 
Dr. Wm. Cox Bennett, Hon. See. of the 
Longfellow Memorial Fund. On p. 55 
appear Dr. Bennett’s three stanzas ‘ On 
the Unveiling the Memorial Bust of Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow placed by public 
subscription in the Poets’ Corner, West- 
minster Abbey —February 27th, 1884. 
Was this the date originally fixed for the 
unveiling ? or does Dr. Bennett here refer 
to the actual placing of the bust before 
its public inauguration ? 

In making this reference to “ the sweetest 
of all singers”’ perhaps I may be allowed 
to add that in the year of his death Long- 
fellow kindly added his autograph to my 
collection. It reached me, by a curious 
coincidence, on his seventy-fifth birthday, 
27 February, 1882. In less than a month 
afterwards he had passed over to the great 
majority. Joun T. Pace, 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


“IXINGSLEY’S Strano” (10 S. vii. 109,. 
158, 294).—Referring to the 20th Regiment 
of the Line, Kinglake, in his ‘ History of the 
Crimean War,’ vol. v., when describing the 
battle of Inkerman, speaks of this regiment 
as having charged their foes at the battle of 
Minden with a mighty shout, henceforth 
known as the ‘‘ Minden yell.””. He adds that 
regimental tradition is said to keep up by 
constant practice this “‘strange and un- 
earthly” sound; the 20th had not used 
it in the field since the great days of the 
Peninsula, but they now used it at Inkerman. 

Can any of your readers inform me 
whether this last statement is correct, and 
if the shout is still practised ? 

Watson Surr. 


Step-Dances (10 S. vii. 269).—There 
were many men step-dancers, and a few 
women ones, well into the later half of the 
nineteenth century in most villages, and 
step-dancing displays were usual incidents 
at feasts and wakes. On Saturday nights 
also “stepping” would suddenly break 
out at village ale-houses, when two or 
three men would pit themselves against 
each other in short spells, hardly of the 
nature of contests. When a lad I saw 
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many such steppings, and step-dancers are 
by no means dead, though gone out of 
village life, maybe. A good dancer was one 
capable of taking any step music, or without 
any music whatever. Many of the dancers 
used stepping shoes or light clogs—the 
latter preferred in the clog-wearing localities. 
Nimbleness and clatter were essentials, 
with a good “ crowdy ” to give the music. 
There were a number of men who were 
good “ crowdies ”’=fiddlers, playing from 
ear the tunes to which the dancers stepped. 
The dancing was always on wood—a floor 
or large table: the latter preferred, as the 
steppings and beats could be seen to the 
better advantage. Some danced without 
the crowdy, but it was to music which they 
knew by heart and carried in their feet. 

I think the Notts woman mentioned by 
G. W. meant the tune of the dance, not the 
“time,” for this would be in the music. 
When the dancing was done without a 
crowdy, the listeners could tell the tune by 
the steps and beats on the boards. Some- 
times there would be a couple of dancers 
on the table. When one had gone through 
an arranged number of steps, he stopped, 
the other taking his place; and this was 
done so deftly that there was no break in 
the music whilst the change was made. 
The old fiddlers were hard to tire, and one 
crowdy, with intervals “* to wet his whistle,” 
could keep it up for hours. 

Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


‘ome Curios from a Word-Collector’s Cabinet. By 
Rev. Smythe Palmer, D.D. (Routledge 
& Sons.) 
Dr. SMYTHE PALMER is one of our ablest and most 
interesting writers on English philology. All of 
his odds-and-ends are interesting, and will, we 
hope, send many readers on the hunt for word- 
i It is a pursuit possible to all—indeed, 


meanings. 
suggested by ordinary discourse. One of the 
sa dest things of the day to a lover of English is 


the ignorance many good writers show of the 
meanings of the words they use ; while the average 
man (who thinks he can write by divine chance, 
and does it more frequently than formerly) makes 
the most hideous mistakes. Philology, or that 
part of it now known by the name of *‘ semantics,” 
is a fascinating subject in reality, and perhaps it 1s 
partly the fault of the philologists that it appears 
dull. Dr. Smythe Palmer has a happy knack of 
being learned and lively at the same time. He 
gives here some Greek and Latin, as he is bound to 
do, but not enough to appal the common man. He 
ives, further, good examples of words from Eng- 
ib prose and verse; for he knows the relative 


merits of, say, Tennyson and the average news- 
or novel as _ wells of English undefiled. 
Some words discussed here have been also treated 
in our own columns, but the intelligent reader has 
no need to pick and choose, for everywhere he: 
will find both instruction and_ entertainment. 
There is a curious section on ‘ Words which feign 
Relationship,’ but are really not connected, such 
as ‘“‘scullion” and “scullery,” ‘‘mat” and 
“*mattress,” “scar” and ‘“‘scarify,” pen” and 
“pencil.” It appears that there are two words of 
different meanings now spelt “tight.” The Greek 
words quoted are also printed in English letters. 
with the quantities marked, which is a good idea. 


Mr. ELtiot Stock has sent us the second and third 
pt parts of Book- Prices Current for 1907. 
"he work is issued in sections for the benefit of 
those subscribers who wish for early information 
about book-prices. We notice in the earlier section 
many important items, such as a finely written and 
illuminated English Psalter (purchased by Mr. 
Quaritch for 325/.); Caxton, ‘The Royal . 
470/. (bought on behalf of the British Museum) 
Spenser’s ‘The Shepheardes Calender,’ 1581 (B. F. 


Stevens, 180/.); and ‘Hamlet,’ 1637, 4to, 1077. The 
entries in the later section run from No. 2605 to 


No. 4118. 


The Fortnightly Review maintains its position as 
on the whole the most interesting ot monthl 
magazines. Apart from political articles, whic 
do not interest us here, we get a glimpse, in ‘Some 
Letters of Giosué Carducci’ of an admirable 
scholar and humanist. Mr. Lewis Melville is 
entertaining, but not ey critical, on ‘The 
Centenary of Samuel Warren,’ whose conceit is. 
better remembered than his ability. Dr. A. S. 
Rappoport has no difficulty in making an interest- 
ing article on ‘ Pobiedonostzev, the Apostle of 
and and Mrs. St. Clair 
Stobart has a well-ar song on ‘Sex and 
Suffrage,’ which is laudably tree from sentiment- 
ality. Mrs. H. W. Nevinson shows the suitability 
of Juvenal’s tirades to-day. This is, perhaps, the 
most interesting article, as being the most novel, 
for it is seldom that the despised classics of Greece 
or Rome are allowed a hearing nowadays. How 
apt they often are only scholars know; and not 
long since, in a review of an edition of Petronius, 
we pointed out some unconscious plagiarisms from 
his vulgar folks by ‘‘ up-to-date” people. The lines 
of Kipling mentioned at the end of the article have 
already been translated into Latin. 


In The Nineteenth Century the first tive articles 
are occupied with — of empire and soldier- 
ing. Dr. Smythe Palmer follows with a learned 
and interesting paper on ‘The Angelic Council,’ 
which seems to be implied in Genesis i. 26. He 
points out traces of the idea that there was “a 
consultative Sanhedrim of angels” which assisted 
in the work of man’s creation. ‘ Religion and the 
Child,’ by Mr. Havelock Ellis, is one of the man 
signs that the child-mind is being at last intelli- 
gently investigated, instead of being thwarted or 
misunderst by those who have no real recollec- 
tion of their own childhood. Capt. Vernon Harris 
deals with the characteristics of the female prisoner, 
which include mawkish sentimentality. Men, he 
says, when they start out to commit suicide, gene- 
rally succeed in their attempt (we know two cases 
to the contrary), whereas women do not carry it 
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through. He adds: ** A woman was well known to 


the London police-courts who had for years taken | Shilling Burlington, 


yoison, hailed a cab, and then preyed on the benevo- 
ai of those who had had her rescued and resusci- 
tated. When at last she did overdose herself, it 
could be truly said that the poor thing had died by 
misadventure.” There is an interesting statement 
that criminal women are commonly left-handed. 
Mr. T. C. Down writes on ‘Pirate Trelawny,’ 
having discovered some new letters and documents 
which concern that remarkable man’s behaviour in 
Greece. Mr. Herbert Paul gossips pleasantly about 
‘Idle Reading.’ The Rev. x J. Church, an author 
tor forty-six years, in ‘Authors and Publishers’ 
declares emphatically that ** the charges of rapacity 
and hard dealing so freely brought against pub- 
lishers are unjust.” 


The National Review, after a summary of 
* Episodes of the Month,’ leads off with a poem 
vy the Laureate, ‘The Deeper Note.’ The army 
and other matters of political moment receive 
vigorous treatment. Lord Cranworth deals with an 
important subject in ‘Game Preservation in East 
Africa,’ and points out that two animals unaffected 
by the rinderpest—the elephant and the rhinoceros 
—are threatened with extermination since the in- 
troduction of firearms. He is justified in referring 
to ‘*the refining or devastating...... influence of the 
white man.” Mr. A. Maurice Low in ‘ American 
Affairs’ says that the masses who believe in Mr. 
Roosevelt are not shaken in their belief by the dis- 
closures of Mr. Harriman. ‘Literary Mistits,’ by 
Mr. W. Hamilton Fyfe, is a discussion of style. 
His article is an appeal against meaningless pre- 
ciosity, but overdoes that side of the question, 
including several statements which cannot be _re- 
garded as “of the centre” by literary critics. Miss 
‘Alys Hallard has ‘Some Unpublished Notes on 
Ernest Renan,’ which are attractive, bringing out 
clearly the fluid state of his beliefs, In this respect 
Renan’s mind resembles a large body of cultivated 
opinion which has, perhaps, never made itself felt, 
precisely because it has no firm basis of dogma or 
conviction. 

The Cornhill Magazine has a mixture of dialogue 
and verse by Mrs. Margaret L. Woods, entitled 
‘The May Morning and the Old Man.’ Mrs. Woods 
seems to us to owe something in style to Matthew 
Arnold, and has some — lines of her own. 
Buttercups figure prominent x so evidently the 
lst of May is not the season figured. Prof. G. H. 
Bryan discusses ‘The Problem of the Flying 
Machine,’ and insists on the necessity of mathe- 
matical calculations made by a ‘“‘stabilimeter.” 
Mr. Horace Hutchinson, writing on ‘Boys and 
Birds,’ hopes that “‘the Wild Birds’ Protection 
Act will not rob boyhood of its inducement to the 
study of the birds and other wild things.” Mr. 
Hartley Withers deals with ‘The Rise of Insur- 
ance,’ and we wonder that. he does not quote 
Shakespeare’s “‘ putter out of five for one” (‘Tem- 
pest,’ III. iii.), and_explain the usage which it 
records. ‘A Great Darwinian and his Friends,’ by 
Mr. Leonard Huxley, deals with the career of Sir 
Joseph Hooker, Darwin’s closest and oldest friend, 
and the X Club, which brought some famous men 
of science together in 1864 and for many years 
afterwards. Mir. Huxley claims for science more 


certainty than the new generation allows to it, but 
it is pleasant to find this tribute to a grand old man 
of ninety. 


The Burlington Magazine, with its offspring The 
represents admirably the 
opinions of experts on artistic matters, and the 
promoters deserve the warmest congratulation on 
their successful establishment of a magazine which 
tolerates no idle verbiage or skilful journalese, and 
may be relied upon to present sound views of art 
at home, on the Continent, and in the United 
States. The ‘‘ consultative committee” who assist 
Prof. Holmes in the work of editing form a 
ruarantee for scholarly work. The present number 
eads off with a frontispiece of Chardin’s ‘ Woman 
with a Frying-Pan,’ and also includes illustrations 
of some fine old silver plate; *A Winter’s Dawn,’ 
by Mr. Alfred East, in connexion with ‘The Case 
for Modern Painting’; an early Persian bowl 
acquired last year by the British Museum; ‘London 
Leaded Steeples’; and an equestrian ‘Charles I.’ 
hy Gainsborough after Van Dyck, from Messrs. 
Shepherd’s gallery. Perhaps, however, the most 
attractive illustration and article for the ordinary 
reader concerns ‘A Portrait Bust of Agrippina,’ 
just acquired by the British Museum. There are 
numerous other notes and articles of value; but 
instead of going into detail further, we advise all 
art-lovers to procure a magazine which cannot fail 
to offer them something attractive. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :-— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
= in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
Correspondents who repeat 


which they refer. 
the second com- 


queries are requested to h 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

R. H. THornton (‘‘Coke pronounced Cook 
Discussed at 10 S. iii. 430; iv. 13, 78. At the last 
reference is a full reply by Pror. SKEAT. 

C., British Guiana (‘To Barbadoes ”).—Carlyle 
may have taken this verb to use in his ‘Cromwell’ 
from Thurloe’s ‘State Papers,’ iii. 495 (ed. 1742), 
where W. Gouge is quoted as writing in 1655: 
“The prisoners of the Tower shall, ’tis sayd, be 


Barbadozz'd. 
NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
ao the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


HISTORY OF ENGLISH CONGREGATIONALISM. 

LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU AND HER TIMES. 

THE HISTORY OF YORKSHIRE. THE POETICAL WORKS OF WILLIAM STRODE. 

THOMAS STANLEY: HIS ORIGINAL LYRICS. 

BLIND MOUTHS. THE MYSTERY. FORTUNE'S FOOL. PEGGOTTS. LA LUTTE. 
CONTRE LE SORT: ROMAN FEMINISTE. 

GUIDE AND TRAVEL BOOKS. SHORT STORIES. 

THE UNVEILED EAST. GOOD HUNTING. LABOUR AND THE EMPIRE. LIFE OF 
CHARLES LAMB. ‘‘ THE SISLEY BOOKS.” 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

THE SHORES OF THE ADRIATIC: THE ITALIAN SIDE. THE CHATEAUX OF TOURAINE. 
THE CATHEDRALS OF NORTHERN SPAIN. THE ESCORIAL. THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. SALE. 

SIEGFRIED. GOTTERDAMMERUNG. BASTIEN UND BASTIENNE. HANSEL UND 
GRETEL. DIE LUSTIGEN WEIBER VON WINDSOR. PHILHARMONIC CONCERT. 
M. GODOWSKY’S RECITAL. 

THE STRATFORD PERFORMANCES. 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


MR. LANG’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS FROM WITHIN. IMPERIAL OUTPOSTS. 

EDUCATION AND SOCIAL LIFE. THE PARISH CLERK. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Flying Cloud ; Madame de i ig ; The Remnant; The Mystics ; From One 
Man’s Hand to Another ; Champion : the Story of a Motor-Car. 

BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 

SCHOOL-BOOKS :—English Literature ; History ; Latin and French ; Geography and Arithmetic. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Cobden as a Citizen ; The English Peasantry and the Enclosure of Common 
Fields; Beside Still Waters; Nearly Five Million; Red Russia; Sweated Industry and the 
Minimum Wage ; ‘ The Labour Ideal’ ; The Socialist’s Budget ; Moll Flanders and Roxana; The 
Intrusions of Pe: ; The Life of Wellington. 

MR. JOHN DAVIDSON'S TESTAMENTS AND TRAGEDIES ; CAVALRY IN THE AMERICAN 
CIVIL WAR; PERRAULT’S ‘CONTES DE MA MERE L’OYE’; SALE. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Chemical Books ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE-ARTS :—Golden Days of the Renaissance in Rome ; The Roman Capitol in Ancient and Modern 
Times; The ee of Versailles ; Five Italian Shrines ; The Royal Academy ; Mr. Hughes- 
Stanton’s Water-Colours ; Mr. Anning Bell’s Works ; Mr. H. S. Hopwood’s Paintings and Water- 
Colours; Mr. Max Beerbohm’s Caricatures; National Art-Collections Fund; Sales; Gossip; 
Fine-Art Exhibitions. 

MUSIC :—Das Rheingold ; Die Waliire ; Mr. Santley’s Jubilee ; Song-Albums ; Gossip ; Performances 
Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Gossip. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENAUM will contain Reviews of 
F. LORAINE PETRE’S NAPOLEON’S CONQUEST OF PRUSSIA, 1806, 


AND 


HENRI BREMOND’S THE MYSTERY OF NEWMAN. 


The ATHEN ZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. And of all Newsagents. 
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SELECT LIST OF 
GARDENING 


TO BE OBTAINED AT THE 
‘GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE’ OFFICE from H. G. COVE, Publisher. 
Prices Quoted are in all cases Post Free. 

ALPINE FLORA: for Tourists and | 


BOOKS ON 


Amateur Botanists. By Dr. JULIUS HOFF- 
MAN. Translated by KE, 8. BARTON (Mrs. A. 
GEPP). 
Coloured Figures from Water-Colour Sketches | 
by HERMANN FRIESE. 8vo, 7s. 10d. 


ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GAR- 
DENS. By W. ROBINSON. Revised Edition. 
With Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. 11d. 


BAMBOO GARDEN, THE. By 
LORD REDESDALE. Illustrated by ALFRED 
PARSONS. 8vo, 10s. 10d. 


BOTANY, A TEXT - BOOK OF. 
By Dr. E. STRASBURGER. Translated by 
H.C. PORTER, Ph.D. Revised. Fifth Edition, 
686 Illustrations. 18s. 5d. 


‘BOTANY, A YEAR'S. Adapted to 
Home and School Use. By FRANCES A. 
sey ry ER. With 195 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 3d. 


BOTANY, THE TREASURY OF. 
Edited by J. LINDLEY, M.D. F.RB.8., and T. 
MOORE, F.L.S. With 20 Steel Plates and 
numerous Woodcuts. 
12s. 54, 


CACTUS CULTURE FOR 
AMATEURS: being Descriptions of the various 
Cactuses grown in this Country. By W. 
WATSON, Curator of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. New Edition. Profusely 
Illustrated. In cloth gilt, 5s. 4d. 


ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN, 
THE. An Illustrated Dictionary of all the 
Plants Used, and Directions for their Culture 
and Arrangement, By W. ROBINSON. With 
numerous illustrations. Medium 8vo, 15s. 6d. 
Also 2 vols. half-morocco, 248. 7d. ; 1 vol. half- 
morocco, 21s. 7d. 


FLORA, BRITISH, HANDBOOK OF 
THE. By GEO. BENTHAM. Revised by 


Sir JOSEPH HOOKER. Seventh Edition. 
9s. 4d. 


Two Parts. Feap. 8vo, 


With 40 Plates, containing 250 | 


| 


FRUIT GROWING, THE 


FLORA, BRITISH, ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS OF THE. By W. H. FITCH and 
W. G. SMITH. 1,315 Wood Engravings. 
Revised and Enlarged. 9s. 3d. 


FORCING BOOK, THE. By Prof. 
L. H. BAILEY. Globe 8vo, 4s. 4d. 


FORESTRY, A MANUAL OF. 
WM. SCHLICH, Ph.D. C.1.E. 

Vol. I. THE UTILITY OF FORESTS, AND 
FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF 
SYLVICULTURE, Demy 8vo, cloth, 
6s. 3d. 

II. THE FORMATION AND TENDING 
OF WOODS; or, Practical Sylvi- 
culture. Illustrated, 7s. 4d. 

III. MANAGEMENT, Illustrated, 

8s. 4d. 

IV. FOREST PROTECTION. By W. R. 
FISHER, B.A. With 259 Illustra- 
tions, 9s. 4d. 

V. FOREST UTILIZATION. By W. R. 
FISHER, B.A. With 343 Illustra- 
tions. 12s. 4d. 


FORESTRY, ENGLISH ESTATE. 
By A. C. FORBES. Copiously illustrated. 
38 pages. 12s. 10d. 


FORESTRY, WEBSTER’S 
PRACTICAL, Fourth and Enlarged Kdition. 
Demy 8vo, illustrated, cloth gilt, 5s. 4d. 


FRUIT GARDEN, THE. By George 
BUNYARD and OWEN THOMAS. §8vo, 
buckram, 21s. 6d. 


” 


” 


PRINCIPLES OF. By Prof. L. H. BAILEY. 
Globe 8vo, 5s. 4d. 


FRUIT TREES IN POTS. By Josh 
BRACE, Twenty-two Years Foreman for 
Thos, Rivers & Son. Illustrated. Large crown 
8vo, post free, 58, 3d. 


Complete 16-page Catalogue sent post free on application to 
H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


EDWARD FRANCIS, A 


JOHN C. and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Chancery Lane, 
enzum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chan 


; and Printed by 
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